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In recent years there have been many notable experiments in 
adapting the form of the Church’s life to minister to unmet needs, 
as with Iona, East Harlem Protestant Parish, Church of the Savior. 
That the reality and power of God's forgiving love can break 
through traditional patterns of church life and give new form to 
the Christian community is certainly an exciting possibility which 
is opened up by these experiments. If this movement for renewal 
can develop in the life of the Church without becoming either a 
pallid churchmanship or a perfectionist possibility for the few, 
then truly a new spirit may be moving in the life of the Church 
in America. This new yet old understanding of the Church would 
seem to require a community neither separated nor identified 
with the “world”, but one in which all of one’s life is offered up 
to God's judgment and mercy mediated through the reconciled and 
reconciling community. 

The question the staff of the Quarterly Review put to itself 
was whether or not such attempts to clothe the gospel with new 
forms and redeem the old forms could happen or was happening 
in a more “normal” parish situation within one of the “historic” 
denominations. That such a definition excludes a lot of promising 
ground we would not deny. Nor would we deny that there is a lot 
to be said for the rural pastoral patterns still dominant in most 
parishes. Yet the perpetual revolution that is called America 
seems largely to have passed the churches by except in so far as 
they become more efficient at doing what they have always done. 
Amidst the greatest years of its “success” the failure of the Church 
to truly come to terms with and bear witness to our world is 
indeed striking. The very importance the Review has given to 
this subject of renewal in the Church by devoting an entire issue 
to it is our way of saying that these articles give signs of hope. 

As we looked toward the parish to see if our question could 
be answered we were very pleased with the results. We deliberately 
attempted to find men from different areas of the country working 
in a variety of parish situations. That there is not a broader 
denominational representation is due to a failure on our part in 
not seeing the importance of denominational background in 
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shaping renewal and in no way implies a judgment on our part 
about where renewal is happening. While all of the articles re- 
spond to the same request, the responses show surprisingly little 
duplication. These pastors face the dangers of renewal frankly. 
Renewal seems to be a tentative thing for most of these men 
prebably because of their dependence on the Holy Spirit and 
their reluctance to associate the workings of that Spirit per- 
manently with the structures and projects in which they 
are now involved. The idolatry of institutionalism is con- 
demned without the naive rejection of all forms of institutions. 
Renewal may begin at a congregation’s inception or in a parish 
long established. Renewal may have its beginning in a searching 
questioning of the Church’s whole life by both clergy and laity, 
or it may find its original impetus at some place in the life of the 
Church such as worship, social action, stewardship. 

Yet despite the real differences that are visible in the life of 
these churches, there seems to be certain common characteristics 
in the movement for renewal. When Farmer speaks of the need 
for renewal to affect the power structures of the Church’s life and 
not just its periphery, and Cosby speaks of integrity of member- 
ship, while the laymen at Amherst speak out for a fuller teaching 
ministry, they are, it would seem to us, dealing with the same 
concern over the integrity of the Church’s inner life. These articles, 
however, do not fall into the danger of an over-concern with a the- 
ology of the Church to the exclusion of any real dialogue and 
criticism vis-a-vis the world. Finally there seems to be a return to 
an understanding of the scriptural meaning of discipleship as 
obedience. 

Our task is not to engage in polemics with any one of the 
following articles. When renewal becomes concrete it is no longer 
the tidy picture drawn in a theological doctrine of the Church and 
our reaction to renewal is equally untidy. The staff of the Review 
recommends the following articles for your reading not once but 
twice. Read them once to raise all your quite valid objections 
but read them again and listen. 

D. P. M. 
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Requirements for Renewal 


John W. Meister 


A YOUNG MINISTER recently wrote me an agonizing letter which 
contained these sentences: “I feel something unclean and in fact 
vulgar about ‘getting people to join the church.’ . . . I feel a great 
deal more kinship with those persons who refuse to join the church 
than with those who do, because the former at least know they are 
not going to receive what has been promised in the Gospel. . . . It 
seems to me that the office of the ministry is severely limited in an 
institutional church with a variety of programs. . . . There is no 
integrating purpose behind the things I do. I can no longer support 
anything which smacks of building up the church-as-an-institution 
to the exclusion of building up the Kingdom of God upon earth 
and in the mainstream of our common and secular life.” 

The particular church which prompted such despair happens 
to be one of the more prominent Protestant Churches in America. 
It is “successful” by every worldly standard—its membership is 
large and growing; its buildings are beautiful and more than ade- 
quate; its group activities form a model of organizational structure; 
its financial life is both prosperous and generous; and its profes- 
sional team, including the colleague who wrote, is highly regarded. 
It is one thing to receive such a letter from a minister serving in a 
“hopeless” situation where the “peace, unity, and purity” of the 
church have been violated, or where there are not sufficient visible 
resources of a human, material, or financial kind to justify a rea- 
sonable expectation for a creative ministry. It is a totally other 
thing to receive such a letter from a minister serving in a situation 
where all the resources for a creative ministry seem to surround 
him. 





John W. Meister is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 
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We should also note that the man who wrote this letter is 
neither an unhealthy perfectionist nor an abnormally unstable per- 
son. Like most young men of high idealism, he periodically grows 
impatient with people and circumstances—and, I suspect, even with 
God. But withal he is a man of steady purpose who enjoys life in 
this imperfect world. He is no “holier-than-thou” saint; no poten- 
tial monastic seeking to withdraw from society; no congenital critic 
given to continual jeremiads. 


In one sense, there is nothing of general significance about 
this letter. Insofar as it reflects the questioning and restlessness of 
a young minister, it typifies the experience of virtually all clergy- 
men. What minister has not at some time either written or felt 
the urge to write someone to tell of his despair for the organized 
church? 


To REcocGNizE REASON FOR RENEWAL 


IN MY MIND, however, this letter—by virtue of the nature of 
the complaint, the nature of the church involved, and the nature 
of the man who wrote it—symbolizes one requirement for renewal 
in the church. That requirement is to recognize the need for re- 
newal by recognizing the presence and vicious nature of “institu- 
tionalism” in the contemporary church. In much the same way 
that clericalism has historically plagued Roman Catholicism, mod- 
ern American Protestantism is plagued by institutionalism. That is 
to say, we have reached a time when conventional American Prot- 
estant churches are inordinately concerned with upholding the 
existence, the authority, and the sanctity of their own organiza- 
tional structures. Forms of organization which originated as means 
to enable the church to function “decently and in order” in per- 
forming its redemptive mission, have become ends to be served. 
We suffer from a fatal “transvaluation of values”: instead of using 
organizations to serve people, we use people to serve organizations. 
We are guilty of the same sort of idolatry which characterizes the 
dictator-state which claims the ultimate allegiance of people. This 
is fatal. The church which seeks to save its own life will lose it, 
just as surely as the person who seeks to save his life will lose it. 

It was this’ blight of institutionalism which drove my letter- 
writing friend to despair. In relatively short time and with uncom- 
mon willingness to admit the fact, he recognized that the church- 
as-an-institution is more concerned to enhance the institution than 
it is to minister to the real needs of people or to transform the 
world. In such a situation, the office of the minister becomes the 
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job of a promoter. And if there is an “integrating purpose” in its 
activities, the purpose is to uphold the existence, the authority, 
and the sanctity of the institution. 

The fact of institutionalism which my friend recognized early 
and admitted frankly lays a pall over much of our American Church 
life which less perceptive people cannot identify and which less 
articulate people cannot describe. But it is there, and it is stultify- 
ing. This fact largely accounts, paradoxically, both for the phe- 
nomenal “return to religion” in the 1940’s and 50’s, and for the 
now perceptible “falling away” in the 1960’s. On the one hand, to 
identify the Christian life with “success” and “peace of mind” and 
with an institution creates a magnetic attraction to the institution. 
On the other hand, when involvement with the institution reveals 
—however subtly—that the life of the institution is the important 
thing, an inevitable disillusionment leads to disaffection. When one 
enters the church to better his own situation, it comes as a shock 
to learn that he is to live for “something higher’”—particularly 
when that something higher is an institution. He had just as well 
become a devoted member of a Y. M. C. A. 

This fact of institutionalism also largely accounts for the 
almost traumatic sense of futility among church people as they 
confront the social and political realities of these apocalyptic times. 
Our traditional patriotic propaganda has been theocentric. Simply 
to be clear, I certainly do not mean that it has been “Christian.” I 
mean, rather, that we Americans are conditioned to read our na- 
tional history with a strong conviction that God and our forefathers 
have functioned on this soil as indispensable partners. Whether we 
think of the pilgrims landing at Plymouth Rock, Washington win- 
tering at Valley Forge, or the authors of the Constitution assem- 
bling in Philadelphia, we believe that God was inextricably in- 
volved. The belief is neither shallow nor temporary; it lies deep 
in our national soul and clings tenaciously. And it embraces vir- 
tually all of our national life. Because extreme economic individ- 
ualism was apparently required to conquer a continent incredibly 
rich im natural resources, we make it an article of faith that God 
favors .his same sort of individualism for every nation—whether or 
not he has also given them a continent. And this year, for example, 
some persons are even trying to wrap a halo around the Civil War, 
in many regards the most bloody, the most costly, and the most 
needless of our wars. Such theocentric patriotism fails to include a 
precise theology, but in some vague, inescapable, and unarticulated 
way it is generally assumed that our companioning national deity 
is identical with the God of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Jesus. 

Because of this long-cultivated religiosity, the typical American 
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cannot understand the dangerously perplexing times which have 
befallen our nation. Like the author of Psalm Forty-Four, who 
found himself in a similar situation, we stand in dismay when we 
discover that we are “the taunt of our neighbors, the derision and 
scorn of those about us . . . a laughingstock among the peoples.” 
Surely, as the Psalmist complained, God must be asleep! 

In such a time there arises within the soul of our populace an 
understandable expectation that the church will utter the saving 
Word. Is not this the vehicle God has chosen above all others to 
“make his way known among men, his saving health among all 
nations”? But the expectation fades to hope, and hope gives way 
to futility as the bitter truth becomes evident in a thousand ways: 
the church is not a community of people through whom God speaks 
so much as it is an institution which echoes the very society which 
is toppling. One sees next to no evidence that the church is willing 
to be laid upon the altar as a sacrifice in order to manifest God's 
reconciling work. Quite the contrary. If the church knows the way 
to reconciliation it keeps the answer a deep secret. 

The church’s speech usually amounts to an ecclesiological “me- 
too-ism.” The voice of Science warns that the issue is survival of 
life on this planet. The voice of Politics asserts that if the Russians 
test nuclear weapons we shall go and do likewise, thus further con- 
taminating the atmosphere. Voices from the Church say that this is 
a most unfortunate tragedy but, of course, “we must stay ahead of 
the enemy.” Or again: the voice of Science warns that civilization 
cannot survive another total war. The voice of Politics argues that 
the best assurance for peace is preparation for the worst possible 
war. Voices from the Church say that we really ought to be spend- 
ing less for arms and more for deeds of mercy, but, of course, “we 
cannot afford to tempt the enemy with weakness.” Even in the area 
of race relations—an area in which the church by its true nature is 
supremely equipped to witness redemptively—the church frequently 
gives the impression of timidly “me-too-ing” the Supreme Court. 

After repeated experiences with studied silence and such echo- 
ing of the voices of secular society, people inside and outside the 
church feel the pall of our institutionalism. They sense that what- 
ever else the church may be saying, it is not saying the saving Word. 
They know, as if by intuition, that the church is more eager to 
save itself and its precious institutions in this culture than it is to 
give away the redemptive secret. Their intuition also tells them a 
truth which the church tries to hide, even from itself: that to give 
away the redemptive secret would mean nailing the church with its 
institutions to the Cross. What, therefore, began as an understand- 
wble expectation has dissolved into futility and quiet despair. 
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If space permitted, many other examples could be given to 
illustrate how institutionalism casts a blight upon the contemporary 
American church scene which produces a felt need for renewal in 
the church. I recall, for example, how this evil blocks the way to 
speedy reunion of the churches, while sensitive people inside and 
outside the church take us churchmen less and less seriously the 
longer we play with our organizational toys. Perhaps enough has 
been said, however, to substantiate the argument that the first re- 
quirement for renewal is to recognize the need for renewal by 
realistically assessing the dimensions and diabolical nature of insti- 
tutionalism in the contemporary church. 


To Recover NEw TESTAMENT CONCEPT OF THE CHURCH 


A SECOND REQUIREMENT is that we counteract the blight of in- 
stitutionalism by consciously developing within the church a self- 
image which authentically reflects the dominant marks character- 
istic of the Apostolic Church. 

Paul S. Minear, Professor of Biblical Theology in Yale Univer- 
sity Divinity School, offers us a fresh approach towards recognizing 
these marks in his recent book, Jmages of the Church in the New 
Testament. He finds no less than eighty word pictures in the New 
Testament which refer, in one way or another, to the church. As 
one analyzes these analogies, he discovers that not one of them 
suggests that the first century churchmen saw themselves as form- 
ing a self-contained organization, created to enshrine the treasures 
of the faith, and obsessed with maintaining its own existence, au- 
thority, and sanctity. Just the opposite! The figure of the vine and 
the branches (John 15) suggests that so far from being self-con- 
tained the church is always dependent upon God in Christ for its 
life. The figure of the hosts and guests (Matthew 25.31-46) suggests 
that so far from enshrining the faith the church’s mission is to 
manifest the faith in action. “You are the salt of the earth” (Mat- 
them 5.13) suggests that so far from an obsessive concern to protect 
its own life the church’s nature is to give itself to the world in 
service to the Gospel. The picture of the called as “strangers and 
exiles on the earth” (Hebrews 11.13) suggests that so far from a 
concern to defend its authority the church possesses no authority 
which is rooted in or recognized by this world. And the picture of 
fire testing the building of God (1 Corinthians 3.10-15) suggests 
that so far from possessing an inherent sanctity the church stands 
under judgment and in peril of extinction. 

In short, the New Testament image of the church is not that of 
an institution—much less an institution ridden with institutional- 
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ism—but of a community. The only organization we can recognize 
is an implied organization as means to fulfilling its mission or as 
manifesting of its God-given nature. An example of the first is in 
the familiar figure of the body (1 Corinthians 12-14), which implies 
that the church should be so organized that the gifts of the Spirit 
may be received and used for the world “decently and in order.” 
An example of the second is in the equally familiar figure of the 
vine (John 15), which implies that the church should be so organ- 
ized as to continue in incessant, vital, and growing relationship with 
the Life upon which it depends. 

Renewal in the church will begin when the church sees itself 
as the kind of community chosen for service and dependent upon 
God for its life and power which the New Testament portrays. The 
task of recalling the local church to this sort of self-image depends 
in a singular way upon the pastor. If he pictures the church as an 
institution with inherent merit, authority, and sanctity which de- 
serves to live for its own sake—whether “the church” means to him 
his own parish political structure, his denomination, or the ecu- 
menical movement—then there is no reasonable hope for renewal in 
that church. To be sure, “with God all things are possible.” But 
even God will find it next to impossible to renew a local church so 
long as the pastor sees the church in such terms. If he should renew 
the people before the pastor is renewed the “peace, unity, and 
purity” of the chuch would probably be so disrupted as to make it, 
at least temporarily, “no-church.” 

On the other hand, if the pastor pictures the church as the 
kind of community which the New Testament describes, his teach- 
ing opportunities, the influence of his office, and the contagion of 
his conviction are such that he can be—and probably will be—used 
by God to awaken a similar self-image within his congregation. A 
colony of Christians who worship, and study, and confront life over 
a prolonged period of time in company with a pastor who conceives 
of the church as this sort of community will almost certainly come 
to share his vision. They will relinquish any moralistic notion that 
they comprise a club of “respectable people,” and see themselves as 
a band of sinners dependent upon God for constant forgiveness. 
They will surrender any legalistic idea that their calling is to “be 
good,” and see themselves as a people called to do good in love. 
They will forsake pride in their church’s property as though it were 
a monument to their own religiosity, and see the church’s buildings 
and material wealth as instruments to be used in service. In short, 
they will see themselves as the redemptive community, which can 
save its life only by losing it for the sake of Love, and which lives 
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under judgment as well as in grace. When this sort of self-image 
has been appropriated, renewal in the church has begun. 


To REcEIvVE A New WorRK OF THE SPIRIT 


A THIRD REQUIREMENT for renewal in the church is that we re- 
ceive a new work of the Spirit. Obviously, this is a reality which 
we can neither create, nor generate, nor manipulate. “The Spirit 
blows where it wills.” And it is axiomatic that there can be no 
renewal in the church without a renewing work of the Spirit of God 
in the church. Precisely because the church belongs to God—is his 
continuing creation—the church in a given place can neither come 
into being nor be renewed in its being except by the work of the 
Spirit. Whatever, therefore, contributes to renewal in the church 
is a manifestation of the work of the Spirit. This includes, of course, 
whatever of worth the pastor brings to the situation, as well as 
whatever worthwhile response the congregation makes to his leader- 
ship. 

In referring to “a new work of the Spirit” just now, however, 
I have in mind the conviction that there can be no general renewal 
in the local church unless and until the Spirit creates ecclesiolae— 
little churches—within the congregation. Before they come into 
being, the most we can hope for is a scattering of “star performers” 
throughout the parish. These are people who have been given valid 
insights regarding the Gospel and the life in Christ, but who live 
in virtual spiritual isolation—even though they are members of the 
institutional church—because they have not also been given a vital 
relationship with other persons who have received similar insights. 
Renewal will occur in the church when these isolated persons find 
themselves in dynamic association with persons of comparable expe- 
rience in the Christ life. 

This is a way of speaking about the phenomenon variously called 
“cell groups,” “‘personal groups,” or “prayer groups.” In the proper 
context they may even be known as “study groups.” Because of the 
spontaneous and dynamic character of these groups, no two of them 
fit the same pattern or are capable of adequate description in the 
same words. I consider a group to qualify for inclusion in this gen- 
eral category if it possesses the following characteristics: it must 
exist within the parish life of a local church; it must come into 
being in response to the felt need of its members for some such 
experience as a discipline of prayer and study, a wiser and more 
significant use of the Scriptures, a keener understanding of the so- 
cial implications of Christianity, a companionship in intercession, 
or a permissive fellowship within which to discuss personal queries 
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concerning the Christian life; it must be small, consisting of no 
more than twelve or fifteen; it must meet regularly, preferably once 
a week; it must order its meetings so that they are started and 
stopped reasonably on schedule and so that they normally include 
periods of silence, study, and audible prayer; it must resist all 
temptations to organize itself and all attempts to be organized into 
the institutional structure; and it must be open-ended in its mem- 
bership. 

Put negatively, such groups cannot: free-wheel without refer- 
ence to the church; be formed artificially as part of a program; be 
unwieldly in size; be free of self-imposed discipline and order; be 
one-sided in content or concern; be “used” by the institution; or be 
private clubs. 

The only experience of renewal in the church with which I 
am existentially familiar would be utterly unimaginable apart from 
the work of the Spirit manifested in the creation of such personal 
groups. I have witnessed one man as he was led to an awareness of 
his need for companionship with persons in a like stage of develop- 
ment in the Christian life; I have seen him led to persons whom he 
had scarcely known previously but who were aware of a similar 
need; I have been present when they met as a group for the first 
time, and I remember how they haltingly admitted to one another 
that they did not know what the group was “to do” (shades of our 
institutionalism) but that they all yearned for an opportunity to 
discuss with sympathetic persons the implications of the Christian 
life; I have shared the life of that group over a period of years as it 
seriously studied some of the classics in Christian devotional liter- 
ature; and I have watched every member of that group as he has 
grown perceptibly in understanding the dimensions of Christian 
discipleship. 

With the creation of that group—which I can only credit to 
the work of the Spirit—genuine renewal began in the local church. 
Its presence encouraged other persons to admit their longing for 
an intimate personal relationship which would stimulate them in 
their growth in the Christian life. Within the space of a decade, no 
less than fifty such groups have come into being. At least a third 
of them still exist, and some of them have a ten-year history. 

It has been within these groups that a considerable company 
of persons have been led to understand the nature and mission of 
the church in essentially New Testament terms. They have been 
enabled to recognize the plague of institutionalism, and in a sub- 
stantial degree to be set free from the plague. Paradoxically, this 
recognition and new freedom have caused them to become more 
enthusiastic and responsible churchmen. Now, however, they accept 
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the institution as an effective and apparently necessary servant of 
the church—not the church’s master and hard task-master. 

Such language as I have been using is inherently treacherous 
and misleading. It carries strong overtones which suggest that per- 
sonal groups are or may become breeding places for an unsavory 
piety, spiritual pride, exclusiveness, irresponsible individualism, 
queerness, disdain for the world, and a fake religiosity. Unfortu- 
nately, however, I cannot find a better vocabulary. I can only tes- 
tify that as I have experienced such groups they have not been such 
breeding places. Quite the opposite! 

With virtually no exceptions, the people whom I have known 


jn this relationship are normal, rational, world-affirming human 


beings. They are too painfully aware of their sinful nature and 
their dependence upon the grace of God to be unlikable moralists. 
They are too grateful for the spiritual insights given them in their 
group experience to be prideful or exclusive. They are too over- 
whelmed with the implications of the Incarnation to miss the 
necessity for their own and the church's involvement in redeeming 
this world. They are too serious in their desire for genuine dis- 
cipleship to fall for pious fakery. They are too aware of the work 
of human nature in their midst to suppose that they hold a monop- 
oly on the work of the Spirit. All of which is not suggest that they 
manifest a “perfect fellowship.” Every group with which I have 
ever been associated has had its problems with hostilities and con- 
flicts. 1 am only saying that the personal groups I have known have 
not created a weird, abnormal, or detached “spirituality.” 

If such renewal were confined to the groups themselves, this 
phenomenon would offer little or nothing to the renewal of the 
church. It happens, however, that the creative work of the Spirit 
with the groups permeates the entire parish life and its effects are 
unmistakably felt throughout the local church. It is this uncontain- 
able nature of the personal experiences which occur within the 
groups which most confirms to me their authenticity as the work 
of the Spirit. 

Such are three requirements for renewal of the church. One 
further word ought to be added. To speak of “three requirements 
for renewal” and to set them forth in one, two, three fashion subtly 
implies that renewal may be a process which we can manipulate. 
The very arrangement seems to suggest that if we do these things in 
this order, then renewal will come. Not so! Renewal is a gift from 
God. The most we can do is pray for it, prepare ourselves and the 
church to receive it, and rejoice when it comes. What I have said 
is intended to be relevant to that second phase only: preparation 
to receive the gift of renewal in the church. 
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*¢ This volume honors, on his retirement from 
the Brown Chair of Homiletics at Union The- 
ological Seminary in New York, a man whose 
zeal for the Word of God, and whose ability 
to bear witness to that Word in human words 
both beautiful and compelling, have made 
him one of the great Christian preachers and 
teachers of our age. 


Rp; 


**The sentences and short paragraphs col- 
lected herein have been extracted from the 
various published and unpublished writings 
of Dr. Scherer; and they are arranged in ac- 
cordance with the progression of the Chris- 
tian Year, so that the reader, if he chooses, 
may follow them, day by day, from Advent 
to Trinity. While each quotation is a com- 
plete thought, the whole has been ordered in 
a way that lends itself to consecutive study 
and meditation. 


* ef 


*¢ Those of us who assisted in compiling this 
volume have learned much about the Chris- 
tian faith from our pastor, teacher, and 
friend; we express the hope that in these 
pages many others may be taught by him— 
and more: that through the carefully wrought 
words of a preacher, they may be held to 
praise Him whose good pleasure it is that 
faith should come by hearing... And how 
shall they hear without a preacher... ?% 


DoucLtas HALL RoperT Howarp FARLEY W. SNELL 
Marion K. HAuSNER Mary MACDONALD JOHN MASON STAPLETON 
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Roots and Fruits: 
The History of a Document 


Thayer A. Greene 


IN REQUESTING AN ARTICLE from me under the theme, “Renewal 
in the Church,” the editor of the Quarterly Review indicated that 
his staff was “less concerned... about what should or can happen 
but with what has happened in concrete instances of renewal in 
the church.” I am taking the editor at his word. The substance of 
the article which follows is the very concrete documentary evidence 
of the groping of one parish for a renewed understanding of its 
ministry in the modern world. This document is not remarkable in 
that it breaks new theological ground, or demonstrates exciting 
biblical scholarship, or in that it says anything which some learned 
divine has not already said with greater eloquence. It is remarkable, 
in my opinion, in that it exists at all. 

The First Congregational Church in Amherst is a middle class 
parish in a New England town. Both church and community have 
a strongly academic flavor with the rapidly expanding University 
of Massachusetts at one end of town and historic Amherst College 
at the other. It is not too unusual therefore to find as many as 
seventy-five or one hundred Ph.D.’s in the congregation on a full 
Sunday, along with many students, housewives, merchants, clerks, 
executives, farmers, and so forth. Since “*’srld War II the parish 
has been affected by the same cross currents of culture, multiplica- 
tion of activities, and the need for physical expansion which have 
affected so many Protestant churches in America. The role image of 
the minister which was quite clear two hundred years ago in this 
Connecticut River valley when Jonathan Edwards walked the streets 


Thayer A. Greene is: pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
Amherst, Massachusetts. 
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of nearby Northampton has become confused and kaleidoscopic 
today. Even fifty years ago the members of this and other churches 
were certain in their minds as to the respective role of minister and 
layman in the Christian parish. Today the facts are different, al- 
though some of the old, conventional images remain. There are 
bigger churches, fewer ministers per member, and a fantastically 
more complex society. If a ministry to the world for the sake of 
Christ is possible in our time, it is surely the ministry of the whole 
believing community and not of the ordained clergy. Such has been 
the major thrust of argument in Hendrick Kraemer’s book, A 
Theology of the Laity, and of several other recent volumes includ- 
ing G. W. Webber’s God’s Colony in Man’s World, which our 
deacons and deaconesses are presently reading. 

Our parish decided to explore this question of ministry in the 
modern church. They felt that something needed to change, that 
there must be a more creative self-image of themselves available 
than the rather conventional one which they had inherited from 
the past. They formed a committee to study the matter and make 
a report. This committee met regularly, studied the New Testament, 
contemporary theology, and the practical situation of the parish. 
They produced a preliminary report which was submitted to the 
whole church membership to be evaluated and discussed at “colony” 
meetings throughout the parish (we have twenty-three neighbor- 
hood colonies for our seven hundred members). Many suggestions 
and criticisms were forthcoming and in time a new and revised 
report was submitted to the annual church meeting for action. This 
report is remarkable in that it was developed and written almost 
entirely by lay people, as many as two hundred of them, who sat 
down together en many occasions to think through and talk through 
a fresh and relevant conception of the Church’s ministry for our 
time. During much of the period that this report was developed I 
was not even resident in the parish, being away on a six-month 
sabbatic leave at Union to study religion and psychiatry. The as- 
sociate minister of the church, David S. King, did spur the com- 
mittee to a broad and creative vision of its task, but the result was 
very largely the product of lay thought and initiative. 

Perhaps the selected portions of the full report which follow 
do not appear remarkable to the eyes of those who have had wide 
experience with the creative currents of lay thought and action in 
Protestant parishes across the land. In the experience of this writer 
the report is an exciting expression of renewal that has occurred 
in a parish and therefore is a practical possibility. Large portions 
of the report dealing with particular job descriptions have been 
omitted. 
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A RENEWED CONCEPTION OF THE MINISTRY 
OF OUR CHURCH AND 
PROPOSALS FOR A PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
TO GUIDE US IN OUR MINISTRY 


THE BACKGROUND OF THIs REPORT 


MANY PERSONS have asked why we are proposing any changes 
in the professional staff of First Church. It is true that two of our 
present posts will have been left vacant by July and that there 
might be difficulties in continuing these positions in their present 
form. The fundamental reasons for this report, however, do not 
stem from this immediate situation. They come from a lengthy 
investigation into the needs of our church, and, beyond that, into 
the most urgent need of all Protestant churches at this time. Our 
central concern here is with a renewed vision of what the church 
can mean to us and to the world. Our staff proposals are designed 
to further this vision. Our report aims to communicate that vision 
to all members of the parish. 

For many years the deacons, trustees, and other groups have 
been attempting to arrive at some consensus on what the parish 
should expect of its professional staff and what the fundamental 
needs of our church are. (Even when circumstances forced us to 
concentrate temporarily on our building requirements, we all knew 
that our basic concern was not founded on a cinder block and what 
held us together was not cement.) Our experience showed that the 
parish held a great variety of expectations about the proper roles 
and activities of the minister and the associate minister. As a result 
these men were continually being pulled in all directions. They 
could not possibly fill all the varying expectations. They suffered 
from feelings of guilt. They found it difficult to reconcile their 
own conceptions of the ministry at times with some of ours. We, 
in turn, had a sense of unmet needs. Further investigation showed 
that this situation was a characteristic and nation-wide problem of 
serious proportions in Protestant churches. Largely for this reason 
we set up a Committee on the Ministry to clarify as far as possible 
the sense of what we needed and expected from our professional 
staff and what they, in turn, might expect from us. 

It was the report of this Committee on the Ministry which 
presented us with the most compelling reason for reconsidering the 
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nature of our professional staff. After long deliberations the com- 
mittee came back to the Prudential Committee with a statement of 
their “fundamental conviction that the most critical need of the 
Church in the future will be an informed, devoted, and active 
laity.... The renewal of the Church depends upon the infusion of 
meaning and vigor into the ministry of the laity.” All of their spe- 
cific suggestions, particularly the recommendation for an associate 
minister, stemmed from their hope of awakening us to a new sense 
of our own ministry. 

After many colonies and a number of church boards had 
examined that original report, the Prudential Committee decided 
that this renewed vision of the nature of our church, together with 
a number of proposals to further this vision, should be placed 
before the annual meeting with our endorsement. We have substan- 
tially rewritten the original document in order to incorporate a 
number of changes and with the hope of making the central pur- 
pose clear throughout. 


Our Own MINIstTRY 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN to speak of a revitalized sense of the minis- 
try of the laity? Most of us on the Prudential Committee did not 
really know. Some of us suspected for a while that it could only 
mean more committee meetings, more help with and contributions 
to the annual canvasses, more busywork in keeping the church as 
an institution in existence. Others feared that it would perhaps 
require them to become evangelists, to preach sermons, to exhort 
their neighbors, to follow in some properly Congregational way the 
example of Jehovah’s Witnesses. All in all the idea seemed to mz y 
of us to carry connotations of grim burdens, dull duties, or activities 
which clashed sharply with our sense of our own personalities. 
Many of us thought this might be what was needed for other 
people in the church but groaned inwardly at the notion of ex- 
tending our own ministry. There are, after all, limits to our time, 
our abilities, and our personalities. We have other jobs and other 
obligations. The regular practice of hiring professional persons to 
carry on a Christian ministry for us and to us seemed to have 
strong basis in our traditions and in the necessities of our lives. 

We had to grant that the Committee on the Ministry could 
make a strong scriptural and historical case for their emphasis on 
the ministry of the laity. Again and again Christians have found it 
necessary to come back to this sense of “the Church.” It is what 
drove our Congregational predecessors to settle in the Massachusetts 
wilderness. Among some modern churches and current Christian 
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movements which we heard about, the most interesting and lively 
seem to be pursuing in various ways just this vision of a revitalized 
laity. But these, after all, have been other people in other places. 
Our own ministers have long endeavored to bring the issue home 
to us by reminding us that they are not Roman Catholic priests 
acting for us by special dispensation, that we are all called to be 
ministers unto one another and the world. Long and sometimes 
wise habit, however, has accustomed us to take what our ministers 
say with a generous sprinkling of salt. They cannot really know 
the full impact of the world’s demands upon us. Is there any reason 
for believing that what we really want here and at this moment 
in our history is to recapture the meaning of what Christians at 
other times, at other places, and in our own pulpit have seen as 
the central feature of “ministry” in a Christian church? 

We on the Prudential Committee have come to feel with in- 
creasing enthusiasm that this is truly the direction in which we all 
should move. We have come to a new understanding of what is 
involved in ‘“‘an informed, devoted, and active laity.” It is not to 
burden us further but to free us from our sense of burdens by 
enabling us to see more clearly the meaning of what we do and the 
challenge of the obstacles which confront us. It is not to bore us 
more regularly with dogma and ceremonial but to excite us with 
glimpses of the real meaning to us of those symbolic activities in 
which we now participate. It is not to force us into activities alien 
to our personalities but to help us discover what is the true identity 
of each of us as an individual person with individual gifts and 
limitations. It is not to restore the dead past nor to reiterate dead 
language but to discover what relevance the Gospel has to our 
modern world and to translate its message into our own everyday 
words. Above all it is not to bring each of us more frequently 
within the gray building on the corner of Main Street to perform 
his “duties” as a Christian to “his” church. It is to send us forth 
into our families, our jobs, our community activities, our politics, 
and our pleasures with some new insights, some new sense of ad- 
venture about the drama, the delight, and the occasional despair 
of trying to be a Christian witness in the world. It is to bring us 
back from our various jobs, our various social and economic posi- 
tions, our various races, our various categories of age and sex and 
educational attainments to the one human community where all 
of us are recognized as sinners and where all pretenses can be 
dispensed with. It is to contribute also to this community of the 
church whatever our diverse experiences, our differing abilities, 
our varying fortunes, and our individual personalities can best 
and most joyfully contribute. This is what we now understand to 
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be envisioned in a ministry of the laity. Far from appalling us it 
makes us wonder how we can afford to lose sight of it. 

It also, of course, makes us wonder whether we can ever hope 
to attain unto it with all of our present weaknesses and demon- 
strated failings. Yet there is among us already some evidence that 
this vision is not a mockery and a delusion. We all know some 
persons who have for a long time now borne witness to these pos- 
sibilities. Each of us probably at scattered moments felt some glim- 
mering of these possibilities in his own experience. Those who 
have become involved in Bible study groups and in prayer groups 
say and have shown by their actions that a greater understanding 
can invigorate their personal lives and set free their talents within 
the church community. It will take a good measure of Grace and 
some time to bring our reality closer to this vision, but even a 
Prudential Committee cannot presume to set limits on the possible 
workings of Grace in our midst. 

We hesitate at any time to say very precisely what God’s will 
for us may be, although this is the central concern in our decisions. 
The many difficulties which face us in attempting to stimulate our 
own ministry in and from this church may well prove means for 
testing whether we are given to carry out His will by moving in 
this direction. Certainly if a good number of us can come to share 
this vision, if we can raise the additional funds required to forward 
it, if we can find within ourselves the desire to participate actively 
in it, then we can be sure that only the Lord’s help has enabled us 
to break through to some extent the bonds of habit and of apathy 
which we so often weave for ourselves. 


PROPOSALS FOR A PROFESSIONAL STAFF TO STIMULATE 
AND ForwarD Our Own MINISTRY 


WE CANNOT HOPE to raise our sights without some help. We 
need trained men who can enlighten us. We need to give them 
the time and the opportunities to meet with us individually and in 
small groups. We must give them also time for their own personal 
study in the faith and about the world so that they can speak to us 
more directly and with fresh insights. Hence we need also some 
paid and dedicated persons to assist in carrying the inescapable 
burdens of arrangements, communications, and general ordering 
of our fellowship and ministry. We believe that the following 
proposals for a professional staff will help us to accomplish this 
wider sense of our own ministry. 
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In the sections which follow there are two dangers. The im- 
personal language, the extensive listing of specific job functions, 
and the concentration upon the tasks of the professional staff may 
submerge unduly our fundamental vision of the ministry of the 
iaity together with its potential meaning and rewards for us. li 
will, therefore, require some vision on your part to see through 
the formalities of our language in what follows. 


Secondly, there is the danger of seeming too precise- Obviously 
we expect to fill these posts with human beings and not with IBM 
computers closely programmed to specific tasks. Much will have to 
be left to the individual abilities and interests of these persons—and 
much to the Holy Spirit in inspiring them. Since we do need 
guidance, however, in choosing persons at least for the two new 
posts, and since potential candidates need some conception of our 
present expectations, we have ventured to run the risk of being 
too specific in many of our statements. 


Minister 


The Church’s image of the ministry has undergone significant 
changes in the past fifteen years. More and more churchmen are 
inclined to challenge the traditional conception of the preacher- 
administrator. The needs of the laity and the demands of the times 
both demonstrate that this view of the ministry is inadequate. We 
need a broader conception of the ministry; one which challenges 
the legitimacy and necessity of all the traditional functions of the 
ministry—preaching, leading the worshipping community, and ad- 
ministering the sacraments, caring for souls, and presiding over the 
church. We conceive of the role of minister in all his duties to be 
that of prophet, priest, pastor, and teacher, but we would em- 
phasize the importance of the latter. It has recently been said, 
“Counseling without teaching is not pastoring; speaking without 
teaching is not preaching; ministering without teaching is not 
ministry but only busy-work and time-serving.” The. preparation 
of the laity to participate more directly in the life of the Church 
is of the greatest importance and should be of special concern to 
the ministers. Our definition of the staff responsibilities of the 
minister and the associate minister is an effort to embrace this 
fuller conception of the ministry and to incorporate more intimately 
in their daily role this special concern. 











Associate Minister 


In the early Congregational churches of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, at least in those which could afford it, there were two 
ministers, nearly equivalent in status. One was called the pastor. 
He delivered the sermon (s) on the Sabbath, held a mid-week prayer 
meeting, counseled individuals (and civil leaders of the commu- 
nity), healed the sick (with prayer and medicine), administered 
the sacraments, and generally performed the Christian offices de- 
scribed in our previous section on the “minister.” 

Every Puritan community which grew in size and passed the 
early struggles for survival also felt the need to tax themselves for 
support of a second minister. This man was called the teacher. He 
was a man of real stature, and many of the most distinguished 
Puritan clergymen filled this role at one time or another. 


Our predecessors provided themselves with a teacher whenever 
possible because they felt this contribution to be vitally important 
for the kind of church, and, even more, the kind of Christian life 
which they had come to Massachusetts to enjoy. The teacher shared 
in many of the activities of the pastor. His special function, how- 
ever, was to elucidate and to interpret the Scriptures in the light 
of the best current scholarship so that all members of the parish 
could find in the Bible the most helpful and relevant light upon 
their personal, family, church and community problems. For this 
purpose the teacher held special Sunday and mid-week gatherings 
to expand upon pertinent passages in The Book. He met with 
family groups in their homes. He talked with men in particular 
occupations about the insights of Christian vocation for their jobs. 
Although there were no Sunday schools, he and the pastor helped 
to supervise the daily education of young people, an education 
which was then, of course, entirely Christian in content and pur- 
pose. Our predecessors felt that the teacher was as necessary as the 
pastor if they were fully to realize the joys and the demands of a 
Christian life. They did not hire him to instruct their children for 
them—although he did some of that. They hired him primarily to 
teach themselves, to awaken them al! to the meaning of their 
enterprise here. 

To attempt to restore the past for the sake of the past is an 
activity which only romantic millionaires and endowed museums 
can afford. We have been led to reconsider the old Puritan role of 
the teacher, however, because we feel that our present needs have 
much in common with needs which our predecessors once felt. In 
revolting against the Anglican Church of their day, the Puritans 
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expressed their deep concern at a situation where the ordinary 
members of the parish had little real understanding of the mean- 
ing of their faith and hence derived little joy and slight sense of 
responsibility from it. The Anglican Church seemed to them too 
full of empty ceremonial, meaningless activities, plain social vani- 
ties, and a dangerous chasm between the officially appointed min- 
isters and the laity in the pews. Their answer was to restore the 
laity, the congregation, to power and to a sense of its own ministry. 
For this purpose they felt a great need not only for able sermons 
but also for a trained teacher to help laymen understand their 
own individual and communal ministry. Many modern observers 
have seen in present American churches the same weaknesses which 
Puritans saw in Anglicanism. We ourselves feel that we run these 
risks at the First Church in Amherst. If we have not succumbed 
to them entirely as yet, we certainly could do far more to capture 
the meaning of our life in this place. We have the power. We 
think a minister who is a trained teacher could help us to exercise 
it more fully. Like the Puritans we are concerned about our chil- 
dren, but we are more concerned about ourselves. We think that 
in learning the relevance of Christianity for our own lives, we 
will the better nourish our children. We know, too, that in learning 
ways to enlighten our children we will enlighten ourselves. 

We recommend, therefore, that an associate minister, a man 
fully trained in theology and hopefully experienced in teaching and 
the conduct of small groups, shall be called to fill the role in our 
church which “the teacher” filled in early Congregational churches. 

The associate minister should be called according to the same 
procedures specified for the minister. His salary should be sufficient 
to reflect the great importance which we place upon his role, to 
attract the able man we need, and to keep him with us long enough 
for full mutual benefits. It should, therefore, in time be brought 
fairly close to that of the minister. 

The associate minister shall be granted complete freedom to 
teach, subject only to the authority of Scripture and the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. We realize that only by challenging our ignor- 
ance and our complacency can he enlighten our minds and kindle 
our hearts. 


a. The associate minister shall work as closely with and through 
the Board of Christian Education as the minister does with 
the Board of Deacons. He shall be immediately responsible 
to the Board of Christian Education. 
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EDUCATING OURSELVES 


IF WE WERE less in need of enlightenment about our faith and 
if we had already done more to further our own education in these 
matters, we could be more specific about the associate minister's 
activities in our education. We do think that such existing institu- 
tions as the Sunday adult class and the Bible study groups may be 
used by us and by him for further benefits. We think that numbers 
of the present colonies may be useful for our greater understanding 
of the Christian life. We feel the need and sense something of the 
excitement possible in exploring the relevance of Christianity to 
our family life, to our occupations, to local, national, and interna- 
tional issues, to literature, art, drama, history, even to the modern 
shrines of the movie theater and the television set. The relations 
of Christianity and modern science perplex and interest some of 
us. We find ourselves filling offices in our church and feel a great 
need for understanding what we are doing there and then what 
we might do. We find some offices in our church seeking with great 
difficulty for willing souls and wonder if we have ever communi- 
cated properly and joyfully the meaning of thé ministry of the 
laity. We hear there is a great resurgence of theology in our day 
but seldom get a chance to read and discuss modern theologians 
within the context of our church life. There is much we wish to 
know, there is much we need to know, there is probably much 
knowledge that would surprise and delight us. In all of these ways 
we need help to stimulate us, to guide us, and to challenge us. We 
can now only indicate our needs and recommend that an associate 
minister could do much to help us deal with them and to become 
aware of other needs as yet only dimly perceived. 

We hope that the associate minister would see our ignorance 
as his greatest challenge, and that then together we could better 
meet the challenge of our children. 


Epucatinc Our CHILDREN 


WE HAVE ALREADY put far greater effort into educating chil- 
dren than we have into educating ourselves. For this reason we can 
be more specific about the tasks involved for the associate minister 
in this area. Our main hopes here are threefold: that he may 
further help us to educate ourselves in the process of equipping 
ourselves to teach our children; that he may serve in all ways as a 
pastor to our children and to us for their sake; and that he may 
further invigorate our active church school and youth groups by as 
much personal participation as he can afford in them without 
sacrificing his role of teacher to the members of this church. 
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Where did this report come from? The practical and immedi- 
ate causes have already been explained in the introduction to this 
article, but clearly there were deeper forces at work in order for 
such a document to be written, to be carefully studied, and to be 
given wide and enthusiastic support by the laity of a parish. From 
what roots did such fruits grow? 

First, I believe that any minister who remains openly and 
stubbornly faithful to the New Testament image of preacher, 
teacher, and healer will inevitably expose the dilemma of the 
Church’s ministry in our time. It produces considerable frustration 
and pain for any parson to refuse to accept the broad spectrum 
of expectations about his role which his people unconsciously and 
without malice impose upon him. Too many of the clergy who 
are presumably “cracking up” have been unwilling to bring to the 
surface the tension and conflict in role images which do exist in 
almost every parish. Such reluctance has produced ministers guilty 
about the wrong things and lay people busy about peripheral 
matters but lacking any clear vision of their own central vocation 
as Christians. I believe it was my own failure to be the kind of 
minister whom many people wanted that helped to create this 
report. I carried a considerable burden of guilt over things not 
done and yet recognized that I was working long hours doing things 
that were important and that I did fairly effectively. Clearly it did 
no good to flagellate myself. If there was any power to my ministry 
it rested not in my works and adequacy but in God’s faithfulness. 
The deacons, trustees, and I, therefore, decided to tackle my “‘fail- 
ures” head on and see what could be done. It was out of these 
intermittent conversations over a period of two years that the 
basic dilemma was first exposed. One might justifiably say that my 
failure and the laity’s frustration were a primary motivating force 
behind the report. If we can claim any credit, it is simply that we 
trusted each other enough to be honest and face openly the gulf 
which divided expectations from reality. 

Second, the kind of trusting dialogue which permits Christians 
to set aside their masks and anxieties does not just happen. It 
grows. In the case of our parish I believe that several Bible study 
groups for couples were a primary source of such growth. It is 
very hard for people to be superficial or irrelevant when the Bible 
is the sourcebook for their dialogue. The Scriptures have a way of 
asking the deep questions so that they can no longer be avoided, and 
human beings with courage are thrust into relationships of honesty. 
It has been out of this renewal of learning and real encounter that 
much of the present leadership of the parish has developed. I do 
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not believe it is possible to be an articulate church until there are 
articulate lay Christians within it (the most gifted minister is never 
enough). Articulate Christians are made and not born. There must 
be a renewal of learning if there is to be a renewal of ministry. 

Third, learning without worship that has reality is a sterile 
expression of the faith. One can sense this in some seminaries and 
other dangerously academic Christian groups. Worship and prayer 
demand the self-surrender of the whole personality and therefore 
drive us beyond even the most perceptive intellectual opinion. The 
worship of our congregation has become more and more partici- 
pative as we have sought to discover the meaning and logic of the 
liturgy for our life together. On the one hand we now practice a 
significant period of Quaker silence for corporate intercessory 
prayer. On the other, we have moved toward more and more verbal 
participation in confession, thanksgiving, praise. A deacon regularly 
reads the Old Testament lesson and, incidentally, reads it very well. 
The whole order of worship is the direct responsibility of the Board 
of Deacons. They are the ones who decide when a new prayer of 
general confession or thanksgiving should be used, and then they 
choose it. Out of this process has come a deepened understanding 
of the nature and purpose of Christian worship. The people of the 
parish have come to see that the ministry of the pulpit is without 
power unless there is also a ministry of the pew. Also, there has 
developed in our parish a strong intercessory prayer group working 
closely with the minister but not led by him. By its leadership this 
group has drawn us all more deeply into the mysteries of prayer 
and healing. I am sure that the indirect spiritual effect upon our 
public prayer Sunday mornings has been remarkable. Many lives 
have been touched by its ministry. A deep interest in the spiritual 
healing movement has grown and developed in connection with 
this group. In short, there has been a renewal of worship as well 
as of learning. Without the perspective and recreative power of 
worship that has reality, there would not have been a renewal of 
ministry in our life and thought. 

Fourth, out of the renewal of learning and worship has come 
a renewal of mission. There has been a significant increase in the 
giving of people to home and overseas missions. More important, 
however, has been the discovery by many that the Church does not 
have missions, it is mission. No longer can the laity of our parish 
see their role simply as the givers of money for the missionary labors 
of others. As part of the laos, as baptized Christians they are part 
of the Church’s mission. Hence, they too have a ministry. It is 
from such roots that these first fruits of a new conception of the 
Church’s ministry have blossomed. 
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BASIC WRITINGS IN 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Edited by KENDIG BRUBAKER CULLY. A remarkably 
varied anthology of selections about education, by 
thirty-one writers— from Clement of Alexandria and 

Thomas Aquinas to Horace Mann and John Dewey. 
Each of these men has something vital to contribute to the 
modern Christian teacher. $4.95 


Library of History and Doctrine 


HEBREW THOUGHT COMPARED WITH GREEK 


By THORLEIF Boman. A study of the contrasting methods of thought 
and learnings of the two peoples: the Hebrews experienced existence 
by hearing and perceiving, the Greeks by seeing. $4.50 


A LIVING SACRIFICE: 
A Study in Reparation 
By E. L. KENDALL. When suffering bears the qualities of sac- 


rifice, it becomes healing — as in the supreme example, the 
Passion and Death of Christ. $4.00 


THE IMITATION OF GOD IN CHRIST: 


An Essay on the Biblical Basis 
of Christian Spirituality 


By E. J. Tinstey. A clarification of the role 
which revelation plays in the life of the 
Christian, according to the New Testa- 

ment. Mr. Tinsley discusses mysticism 
in general and Christian mysticism 
in particular. $4.00 
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The Self In Pilgrimage 


By EARL A. LOOMIS, JR., M.D., Union Seminary 


Forewords by REINHOLD NiepunR and KENNETH E. Appet, M.D. In 
this highly original contribution to the psychology of human de- 
velopment, Dr. Loomis demonstrates that it is only through the 
person of Christ that modern man can overcome his self-centered 
individuality and find psychological integration. “A very telling 
analysis of problems of human self-hood . . . will be of tremen- 
dous help: to all pastors and counselors.”—REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 


Religion and Mental Health 


A Casebook with Commentary 
By HANS HOFMANN, Harvard University 


A long-needed casebook that concretely illustrates the varied prob- 
lems encountered in pastoral counseling. 38 case histories, care- 
fully chosen from the files of doctors, ministers, psychologists, and 
from great literature show the dynamic interaction of religion and 
psychology in actual life experience. “Invaluable . . . with each 
case Dr. Hofmann has developed questions and an introductory dis- 
cussion which are of real value in a teaching situation . . . highly 
recommended.”—Carroit A. WISE. 5.00 


Out of the Depths 


By ANTON T. BOISEN 


The father of clinical pastoral training in the seminary tells the 
dramatic inside story of his own descent into the depths of severe 
psychosis, his tortuous struggle back to sanity, and his creative 
pioneering on the frontier of religion and psychology—one of the 
quietly yet intensely heroic sagas of our time. His firm conviction 
that mental illness can be an opportunity for greater understand- 
ing will inspire all who are concerned with the emotionally dis- 
turbed. $4.00 


At all bookstores 
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A Covenant Community in Action 


Beverly Cosby 


‘THE PLEA FOR RENEWAL has been recently resounding and echo- 
ing through the corridors of the Church. Some are deaf to its tones. 
A few are hearing and responding. Still others complain that the 
term “renewal” is already cliché. Those who are listening and re- 
sponding may not be wholly agreed as to the nature of the renewal 
that is needed, or the means by which it will come, or the forms 
that it should take, but confess their individual and corporate guilt 
as participants in a church which manifests signs of decadence and 
which strangely lacks the power radically to convert. Perhaps many 
will admit the loss of vitality in their church and church relation- 
ships, but there are individuals and groups who are being called 
to become the instruments through which a new creation will 
emerge. 


There is no magic formula for revitalizing the Church or a 
church. The Holy Spirit is dynamic and works in dynamic personal 
encounters, not in preconceived blueprinted strategies. Those who 
attempt to pioneer any sort of renewal in the Church run not only 
the risks of the non-conformist who is constantly subject to the 
pressures of the conformist, but they live with the possibility that 
they may actually be wrong, and that their apparently noble efforts 
may prove non-productive. Is any particular attempt toward re. 
newal inspired by the Holy Spirit, or is it produced by our own 
frustrations and ulterior motives? Is it “of God” or “of the devil?” 
These are questions from which we can never entirely escape. Mo- 
tives are rarely, if ever, “without spot or blemish.” 


The inception of the Church of the Covenant in 1954 was 
related to the movement of renewal which has been emerging more 


Beverly Cosby is pastor of the Church of the Covenant, (United 
Church of Christ), Lynchburg, Virginia. 
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prominently in the past two decades. The concerns of Iona, Kirk. 
ridge, the Church of the Saviour in Washington, D. C., and other 
similar experiments spread to a handful of Lynchburg laymen. It 
was not a sudden or spectacular vision, but a gradual unfolding. 
During the course of several years a group of mutual friends dis. 
covered they were asking many of the same questions pertaining to 
the Faith, and searching for valid answers to their own quests for 
meaning and destiny. The pat answers did not satisfy. It was per- 
plexing to read in the New Testament, “I came that they may have 
life, and have it abundantly,” and then observe that scores of 
church members failed to affirm the reality of the abundant life in 
their own lives, and were at a loss even to understand the language 
of reconciliation. If the life of faith under the Lordship of Jesus 
Christ is full and abundant, should not a Christian confirm it by 
embodying the evidence? Vain repetitions of the slogans about sal. 
vation, forgiveness, and the newness of life, communicate almost 
nothing without concrete verification in real, alive persons. It was 
difficult to hear exclamations akin to those which stand out in the 
New Testament: 


Come, see a man who told me all that I ever did! 
Can this be the Christ? 


“Lo, we have left everything and followed you.” 


Is it not possible, we asked, to hear modern testimonies to the 
effect: 


Once I was nobody; now I am somebody! 


This, the Church, is the People who called me by 
my name and told me who I am! 


Here, the Body of Christ, is the family in which I 
find my primary belonging! 


Instead of this kind of clear, simple, positive affirmation, there 
was a meager allegience to a “form of religion” but an obvious 
“denial of the power of it.” It is, of course, both unfair and unin- 
telligent to categorize the whole Church on the basis of one’s own 
limited experience, but there is a wide range of agreement that a 
new power is sorely needed. Surely the message of reconciliation 
is to be transmitted in clearer tones and more distinct notes than 
we generally hear it in our day. 
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If even lifeless instruments such as the flute or the harp, do not 
give distinct notes, how will anyone know what is played? And if 
the bugle gives an indistinct sound, who will get ready for the 
battle? (1 Corinthians 14:7-8) 


Thus, the Church of the Covenant was called into being by 
Christ as every church essentially is called into existence by a crea- 
tive act of God’s own Word, to be and to become “his new crea- 
tion.” The call was not in any sense away from the churches to 
which we previously belonged; rather it was and is a call to be on 
mission in a new, local expression of the World Church which is 
the Body of Christ, with a conscious awareness that we are “mem- 
bers one of another” and all belong to the same Body, however 
different in appearance and function may be its parts. 

The church which began with six members now has a nucleus 
of fifteen members, five of whom are Interns. The total congregation 
numbers approximately seventy-five, consisting of family groups, 
single men and women of various ages, college students, teenagers, 
and children. The group that gathers for worship each week usually 
numbers between twenty-five and forty. 

Every congregation confronts the dilemma of defining its cor- 
porate call and discovering what its direction is going to be at a 
particular time, in a particular setting. The primary vocation of the 
Church to “preach good news to the poor, release to the captives, 
recovery of sight to the blind, to set at liberty those who are op- 
pressed .. .” is always the same, but the means through which this 
is done calls for distinctive emphases in the life of the congregation. 
There are five prominent thrusts in our attempt to achieve renewal 
in some degree, all of which we believe are evangelistic in nature, 
and which may be valid for other expressions of the church which 
are concerned about renewal. They are: recovery of the personal; 
vitality in worship; integrity of membership; vocation of the laity; 
and a grass-roots ecumenical witness. All are interrelated and inter- 
dependent. Stimulation in one area sharpens the effectiveness of any 
other area, and complacency at any point dulls the cutting edge 
of the total witness. 


RECOVERY OF THE PERSONAL 


A CONSTANT temptation is to judge a person’s contribution to 
be of more value than himself as a person, a temptation to which 
we easily fall prey. One’s contribution may be his money, ability, 
prestige or power. What a person achieves cannot, of course, be 
entirely dissociated from whom he is, but to want a person primarily 
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for what he can give to the church rather than for his own sake 
is to encourage a manipulative relationship which is an express 
contradiction of agape. Encouraging a person to join the church in 
order to boost the statistics or guarantee organizational success is 
a violation of his personality as created in the image of God. It is 
to use him for institutional ends rather than to aid him in becoming 
a redeemed and redemptive person. A genuine test of our concern 
for the person as over against what he has to offer is our continued 
willingness. to stand by the relationship when there is nothing 
promising to be gained by it. 

By recovery of the personal, we do not mean simply developing 
a church of friendly people extending a warm handshake to 
strangers, as valuable as this may be, but the capacity to discover 
who the other is, and to respond to him as a person rather than to 
some extension of his personality or the issue which he may raise. 
We find it far easier to answer an issue which one raises than to an- 
swer his own need. It is easier to give a beggar a quarter than it is to 
become his personal friend. The first is to answer his external need, 
the latter is to respond to his “person.” Jesus in his interview with 
the woman of Samaria disposed of the issues that were raised one 
by one until he contacted the real person. Not until the issues 
concerning race, how to draw the water, domestic relationships, 
where to worship, and the coming of the Messiah were exposed and 
all dealt with did Jesus encounter the person on a depth level. 
Then, in this depth relationship the transformation occurred and 
the woman exclaimed, “Come and see... .” This is a lesson in the 
recovery of the personal, which in turn is the key to effective evan- 
gelism. Our task as Christians in the Church is to become skilled 
in making the personal response, which is the redemptive response, 
however long it may take us to develop the skill. This is evangelism 
as we conceive it. It is the task of every member, every group, every 
activity of the whole church, and not a distinctive function of one 
department of our church's life. The only justifiable motivation 
for any group in the church is the reclaiming of human life for 
God, and this is done primarily through interpersonal communica- 
tion. 

A young woman, hospitalized for six years, and now a member 
of the church expressed her feelings to an evening gathering of the 
church: 


We are often thought of as a little band of freaks who get together 
very often and discuss our odd ideas and beliefs. Actually, we have 
somehow found in all the turmoil, stress and friction of modern- 
day living a haven—a sanctuary in a wooded area marked off for 
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God, a place where people of every type, with every kind of prob- 
lem, and luckily some with every kind of talent can meet and enjoy 
being together in the presence of God. 

I have come out here many, many times with what seemed at 
times to be insurmountable problems or heartaches, and without 
voicing any of these to anyone, the nature and warmth of the place 
and its people have sent me home with new hope, new strength 
and a feeling that my hand was in God’s, so to speak. This could 
only be the Holy Spirit working amongst us. The Presence of God 
is here! I find it every time unless my heart is made hard and cold 
with. tasks and duties neglected. But even then I’ve been made to 
know and believe there is a road back. I learned that here. 


An Intern member, a man in his forties currently battling 
alcoholism, wrote in a Christmas letter to our congregation: 


If I was so beaten why was I struggling so hard to regain my faith 
and hope? The only reason was the fact that I was being loved 
back to life! Each time I stumbled there you were, all ready to put 
yourselves “into the pit” and risk everything to bring me out of it. 
There was no censure or condemnation. . . . God has given me to 
you, and you to me, and I am so gratefull 


Confession is continuously a part of our life-together in the 
Church of the Covenant as we give to God our multitudinous 
failures along with the successes in personal relationships. We con- 
cur with Rollo May when he says, “The self is always born and 
grows in interpersonal relations.” Or, “If man does not fulfill his 


potentialities as a person he becomes to that extent constricted and 
ill.”2 


WorsHIP 


Worsuip ts the heartbeat of our fellowship. It is the time of 
conversion, transformation, and of empowering, as God speaks and 
His People respond. It is the rhythm of giving life to God and 
receiving life from God and being changed in the process. The 
quality of the praise, the singing of hymns, the confession of sin, 
the assurance of pardon, the proclamation of the Word, and the 
giving of ourselves and our gifts in the service are all indications 
of the kind of response we are making individually and corporately. 


1 Rollo May, Man’s Search for Himself (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc.), p. 88. 
2 Ibid., p. 95. 











Part of the renewal movement has been an attempt to achieve 
a new dimension in worship in which the congregation is aware of 
the nature and significance of the entire liturgy. This effort has 
been realized among us to some degree through the educational 
process of the church and primarily through the quality of the 
worship on Sunday morning. In small groups and classes, where 
active dialogue is possible, worship is studied and discussed as the 
drama in which God acts as Forgiver and Redeemer, and the 
congregation responds confessing its need for forgiveness and re- 
demption. Learning about worship is not a substitute for genuine 
experience, but when we come together with a consciousness of 
what is supposed to happen, and when we prepare for and expect 
it to happen, then the quality of the worship is very different from 
that frequently experienced by the nominal church-goer. 

The Sunday service is the climax of the community’s life 
together during the week. The thing which contributes most to the 
effectiveness of our worship is the quality of our relationships 
during the preceding week. For example, if the church community 
has been scattered and few of us have been together for prayer, 
conversation, work and fun, then the worship lacks the vitality and 
meaning it has on Sundays when there has been. a great deal of 
sharing among the people of the congregation. It is not the fre- 
quency of the gatherings that insures vitality, but the quality that 
makes the difference. If our gatherings are characterized by free, 
trusting relationships, creative discussions, meaningful prayer times, 
positive attitudes toward the mission of the Church and the way it 
is being implemented, and if there is a unity in the Spirit as the 
church plans its strategy for the future, then the worship is alive 
and meaningful. If, however, there is a breakdown in our com- 
munication, frequently expressed negative attitudes, resentments 
and undercurrents, and little sharing of the Spirit, the worship 
suffers. If we recognize all that has been lacking in the life of the 
preceding week we can corporately give it to God and the worship 
comes alive. 

The Eucharist assumes a significant place in the pattern of 
our worship. It is incorporated once each quarter in the Sunday 
congregational service, observed monthly in the regularly scheduled 
members’ meeting, and at other times such as early morning on 
weekdays for small groups who gather before going to work. Wheth- 
er on Sunday or weekday, evening or early morning, in our judg- 
ment the worship provides the dynamic for a thrust outward into 
the world, to the frontiers where people live and work. If God 
has really spoken to the gathered church, then we are “sent out” 
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as commissioned agents of reconciliation to lift individual human 
life, and to transform the structures of society. 

We have discovered that when our people come early and fill 
the chapel fifteen or twenty minutes before the service formally 
begins, using this time for prayer and meditation, there is invaribly 
a spirit of receptivity, attentiveness and preparedness which releases 
power. Also, we have found that the time immediately following 
the service is most productive in dialogue and building relation- 
ships. Consequently, a coffee hour follows the worship, and a family 
dinner is served each Sunday in the Lodge which proves especially 
fruitful for those without families. 


INTEGRITY OF MEMBERSHIP 


RENEWAL in the church does not take place aside from renewal 
in the lives of its members, and it is generally known that people 
who join the church often have not experienced and do not even 
expect to experience the “new creation” which was the basis of 
church membership in New Testament times. If the Churches is the 
Body of Christ, it follows that those who touch its life touch His. If 
its members are aglow with his radiance and love, bearing witness 
to a Power beyond themselves, something happens in the lives of 
persons who come in contact with the Church. They experience 
the love and forgiveness of Christ through his Body. Even those 
who touch “the hem of his garment” sense the healing power. 


Several years ago a young couple shopping for a church 
dropped in for our Sunday morning service. It was a dreary day 
and they were seeking the nearest shelter from a hard rain. The 
old brick colonial dwelling which houses our congregation has a 
portecochere especially convenient for those arriving by car on a 
rainy day. The service was skimpily attended. Two years later, 
after the extended period of exploration and preparation, this 
couple became members of our church. Nancy, the wife, as she 
was talking to a group recently said, 


One of the first things that drew me to the Church of the Covenant 
was the way in which it made so clear that its task is to call people 
to be followers of Christ. We are not calling people to be members 
of a social organization, to serve on various committees, to raise 
money for worthwhile projects, or to set an example of righteous 
living for their neighbors. Some of these activities may be legitimate 
aspects of a church’s life, but they are not to be confused with the 
real business of the Church which is to be a reconciling or a re- 
demptive force. It was made clear to me when I joined the Church 
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of the Covenant that I was choosing a way of life which if I fol- 
lowed it faithfully might not always be easy or pleasant. This 
aspect of the Christian faith is one which many churches seem 
reluctant to bring out. They seem almost afraid to present anyone 
with this kind of challenge or to ask anyone to make such a definite 
choice. But this was exactly what Christ himself asked of his fol- 
lowers when he said, ‘““Whosoever would come after me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross and follow me.” I think many 
of us do not want to recognize that real commitment is involved 
in becoming a Christian. We think of commitment solely in terms 
of giving up something, and picture the committed person as one 
who is downcast, burdened and dull. But, I wonder if we have 
really thought through the alternatives? If we do not dedicate our 
lives to God, what do we do with them? One of the works of T.S. 
Eliot that has long been a favorite of mine is the Cocktail Party 
in which he describes two ways of life. One is characterized by the 
cocktail party with all its superficialities and meaninglessness, and 
attended by people who neither care for nor understand one an- 
other. The other, in his play, leads eventually to death by crucifix- 
ion in a Christian mission in Africa. When I first read this play, I 
did not want to believe that there were only these two ways of ilfe. 
I wanted very much for there to be a middle road, one which would 
include some of the more attractive aspects of them both. But I 
have never been able to find such a middle path. It seems that we 
must choose either the cocktail party or the Cross. 


To recall this statement is not simply to justify the Church 
of the Covenant, but it is to be grateful for this evidence of decisive 
commitment made by a housewife and mother, and shared by her 
husband. We are convinced that integrity of membership plays a 
large part in communicating the gospel effectively. 

A newcomer to the city, frequently attending our church, re- 
cently read the above quotation and remarked in effect, “This is 
the first church I have known in which the members take seriously 
their membership, and are expected to know what their faith 
means.” She and her family are now exploring another church. 

Ordinarily, a person exploring membership in the Church of 
the Covenant will complete five courses of study: Christian Doc- 
trine, Ethics and Growth, The Nature of the Church, Old Testa- 
ment, and New Testament. Each course varies from eight to twelve 
weeks duration. Emphasis, however, is not upon intellectual con- 
tent although this is a factor, but rather upon an experience of 
faith, and personal response to the action of God in Christ. This 
takes place in the dynamics of the class and in the live relation- 
ships with real people. Assignments are given each week, and those 
who enroll are expected to complete the work. 
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As one is drawn closer to the heart of the church’s life through 
study and work, worship and other activities, he is encouraged to 
participate in our Covenant One with Another to whatever degree 
he is spontaneously able to do so. This is a covenant of worship, 
prayer, Bible study, giving, and service. These disciplines (so-called 
in the best sense of the word) are expressions of the new life and 
energy emerging within, and are not legalistic requirements for 
membership in the church. When one has come to feel a deep be- 
longing to the people, and is aware that the church’s mission is his 
mission, and wants fully to enter into the Covenant, then he is in 
fact a member. That which has happened is then confirmed by 
the membership and he is formally received in a Sunday morning 
service upon making public his commitment and voluntarily as- 
suming the corporate discipline. 

Church members who have made the commitment feel the 
need to periodically re-examine their Christian experience and 
growth, and their motives for continuing to participate in the 
church’s life. An annual re-commitment is made at the beginning 
of each church year in October by those who with freedom and joy 
wish to continue their membership. After an hour of prayer in the 
chapel, considering again the commitment he is making, each one 
enters his own name on the Roll of Covenantors thereby indicat- 
ing the continuing validity of his call and the claim of God on his 
life. Thus, the church member is confronted at least once each 
year with the integrity of his membership. 

Membership involving serious commitment and discipline ob- 
viously impedes statistical and institutional growth, but it is our 
deep conviction that more people will ultimately find Life through 
the witness of a committed few. To accept a person for member- 
ship in the church without conversion and commitment may be 
to deny him the thrilling and life-changing encounter with Christ 
forever. 


VOcATION 


FROM TIME TO TIME in the Church of the Covenant we know 
the joy of observing a man or a woman receiving and responding 
to his call. The primary call is to follow Christ, to belong to Him 
and to His People, to become a forgiving person and to transmit 
the good news to those around him. As this happens one says, 
“Of this gospel I was made a minister according to the gift of 
God’s grace which was given me by the working of his power. . .to 
preach to the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ . . .” This 
primary vocation of the Christian then expresses itself in his sec- 
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ondary vocation, i.e. the occupation or the productive service he is 
called upon to render in the world. The primary vocation of the 
layman does not differ in our thinking from that of the minister. 
We differ only in the way we express that vocation in our secondary 
calling. 

It is refreshing, if sometimes threatening, to see the lay minis- 
ters in the church tend the little flocks which they gather, and 
communicate life and faith more effectively than does the pastor. 
They may also demonstrate a greater sense of urgency to implement 
Christ’s mission. When Christian vocation becomes alive in the 
members who have made an abandoned commitment to Christ, 
then our church life becomes indescribably vital and exciting. We 
share the joys and the heartbreaks of each other’s ministries. But 
when commitment is resisted and the sense of vocation is lost, our 
life-together becomes tiring and dull. 

After three years of preparation a second-grade public school 
teacher has just become a full member of the church. She enthusi- 
astically expresses a mixture of the ideal and the real in our fel- 
lowship when she says: 


The laity in the Church of the Covenant are enthusiastic over 
their commitment to Christ through the Christian community. 
Strengthened by frequent gatherings of the community, where 
prayer concerns, work, study and play are shared in a spirit of 
trust and love, the laity go forth into their jobs and responsibili- 
ties with a sense of mission. Those in the Church who are teach- 
ers are frequently able to transmit the joy and peace that they 
have known in the community to their students, establishing rela- 
tionships of trust and understanding. The business men and women 
often go to their work with ability to respond redemptively to 
their associates and to work creatively. Those who are gifted mu- 
sically or artistically are finding new meaning in the expression 
of their gifts and are revealing beauty and depth through their 
talents. The parents are finding new purpose and fulfillment in 
their family relationships, and their children are responding with 
a new freedom. The students, undergirded with the communitv’s 
concern are asking significant questions about human destiny and 
salvation. The Church of the Covenant as a whole is seeking to 
implement Christianity in new and effective ways. We are working 
at ways to make Christ’s life accessible to the Lynchburg com- 
munity. A Conversational Center has been created by the laity for 
this purpose, and its characteristics of serenity and beauty have 
stimulated significant conversations and have been the setting for 
the forming of new relationships. 


The teacher quoted above has developed an unusual problem 
with her second-graders. At the end of the school day the children 
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clamor to stay in for additional activities in the class room. How 
to send the children home after they are dismissed is the new 
problem for her. The fact that she is aware of the emotional and 
psychological as well as the material and spiritual needs of each 
one makes her task doubly difficult. 

It is both the immediate and long range obligation for each 
of us in the church to grapple with the problems arising out of 
our involvements in the tensions of the inadequate and sinful 
social, economic and political structures. Most of us are novices 
in knowing how to be “in but not of the world,” or how to pur- 
sue Our occupations in a way that raises the quality ot life on the 
job, transforming the people we work with as well as the job it- 
self. There are, however, exciting hints in this direction as mem- 
bers here and there experience new breakthroughs in relating 
faith and work. 


GRASS-ROOTS ECUMENICITY 


IN A TRADITIONALLY conservative southern community where 
competitive denominationalism is still in vogue, and racial and 
cultural lines are firmly drawn, we endeavor to be ecumenical in 
spirit and in practice. We understand this to be the nature of the 
Church, and know that it cannot be otherwise. 

The Church of the Covenant belongs to the Congregational- 
Christian denomination, now the United Church of Christ. Our 
Congregational heritage is priceless and exciting, and its many 
values for which we are deeply grateful enhance the life of our 
local congregation. It is not imperative, however, that the Con- 
gregational denomination be preserved at the expense of the one- 
ness of Christ’s Church; nor do we feel that any particular local 
structure such as ours has to remain in tact if the claim of God no 
longer rests upon it or if its members can best serve the redemptive 
purpose of God in another framework. It is conceivable, and pro- 
bably consistent with New Testament truth, that even a denomina- 
tion or a local fellowship may be called upon to lose its life in 
order to find it again in a new wineskin. At the times when we 
have our proper perspective in the Church of the Covenant we 
know that our organization is relatively unimportant. It does not 
have to survive. Only as it is ‘instrumental in accommodating, 
housing and channeling the life of a Holy People does it have to 
survive at all as an institution. The structure is to serve the People 
and effectively channel the life of the People of God into the 
world. The members are not to serve the structure as an end. As 
a painter builds a scaffold to facilitate the accomplishing of his 
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work, so the ekklesia erects a scaffold to facilitate its mission. Cer- 
tain segments of the Church frequently have become preoccupied 
with the structure and have apparently forgotten the work which 
it is designed to facilitate. In our judgement, if a member can best 
implement the work of reconciliation within another framework, 
then we should encourage him as rapidly as possible to find him- 
self in that structure without feeling that we are losing him from 
the Church. He is more significantly a part of the Church’s life if 
he can better pursue his primary vocation in another fellowship. 

Not only competition and schism, but also exclusiveness in 
terms of race or status renders ineffective our witness to the good 
news of God. Our fellowship, limited as it may be, attempts con- 
cretely to be an ecumenical catalyst in the Lynchburg community. 
Without reservation we hope to positively affirm the World Church 
and refrain from asserting the superiority of any segment of that 
Church. At the same time we recognize the wisdom in working 
creatively through the existing structures when this is possible. 
Fortunately we have been free to create workshops and retreats 
crossing racial lines, providing an atmosphere of acceptance which 
says, “Whosoever will may come!” 

Our church further extends its ecumenical witness through the 
Lynchburg Christian Fellowship which is a non-profit corporation 
created in 1950 with a view toward developing a non-denomina- 
tional Christian community and retreat center. A tract of forty 
acres belonging to the Fellowship is strategically located within the 
city limits and is awaiting development, both by way of imagina- 
tive programs for all age groups, and additional physical facilities. 
The Lynchburg Christian Fellowship is an exciting adventure, 
still in its early stages, to which our church lends enthusiastic sup- 
port with money and leadership. Workshops, retreats for ministers 
and laymen, teenage activities and discussion groups, and summer 
day camps for children are all a part of its program. 


QUESTIONS 


RENEWAL IN THE CHURCH is a growing, continuous process, and 
those who are making an attempt at renewal must periodically re- 
examine the Church’s ministry and ask soul searching questions 
about its life and witness. Is the life of the Church relevant to 
modern man’s predicament? Are the real issues of human life dealt 
with so that persons are enabled to face themselves and their 
separation from God and from each other? Is the Church minister- 
ing primarily to the social and emotional needs of its members, or 
losing its life in the proclamation of the gospel? Is the Church 
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and all its members willing to become involved in the social, politi- 
cal and economic problems of the world, particularly when the 
involvement may be costly? In what way and in what places does 
the Church find its rightful involvements? Is the quality of Life 
in the Church different from that of the world so that the distinc- 
tion is obvious to one standing outside looking in? Is the agape, 
forgiveness and acceptance of Jesus transforming the lives of flesh 
and blood persons who come? 

As we confront and wrestle with these and other crucial ques- 
tions, let us remember that the efforts which any of us make in 
this movement of renewal can only be entrusted to the grace of a 
gracious God. The God who brings light out of darkness, Resur- 
rection out of Crucifixion, can use our mistakes to bear fruit for 
His Kingdom. A sentence appeared recently in the Christian Cen- 
tury revealing a conviction of the Iona community. The same 
conviction has almost become a password in the Church of the 
Covenant: “It is better to be wrong than asleep.”* 


3 John S. Nuveen, “Involvement at Iona, Christian Century, December 
14, 1960; p. 1468. 
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Recovery in Suburbia 


William H. Hollister 


BECAUSE OF WHAT THE CHURCH Is, renewal happens. Renewal 
in the Church is the continuous result of the contemporary Church’s 
seeking to be faithful to Jesus Christ in every aspect of its life. 
Renewal is not optional or occasional but is the inevitable and 
continuous consequence of the Church’s wrestling with its present 
mission and of God’s using His Church in His way. 

The Church is the community of persons sustained, joined and 
prodded by the Holy Spirit to be “the body of Christ” within the 
contemporary world. The Church as the body of Christ has both 
« “gathered” and a “scattered” life, and in both the sole authority 
is in Jesus Christ. The Church is gathered in order to worship, to 
hear and receive the Word and the Sacraments, to study and un- 
derstand its call to be the body of Christ and to be joyous in its 
life together. The Church is scattered in order to be faithful to 
Jesus Christ who was a body on mission, i.e. “sent” into the world. 
He was within the world as a “servant” and a “witness”, and He 
told His followers to be the same. He also called them to be within 
the world as “light” and as “salt” which does its work effectively 
only when it is not hidden and when it is scattered.. The Church 
as the body of Christ is therefore called to be within the same world 
in the same ways that He was and in the same ways that He in- 
structed His disciples to be. And so for the Church to take seriously 
its mission within the world as the servant body of Christ, it will 
have to reconsider the character and organization of its existent 
gathered and scattered life in terms of faithfulness to a very partic- 
ular body, who was born in a stall, who lived as a servant, who 
was killed with popular relief outside the city and who rose again 
to ascend to heaven. That body of Christ is the one that the 
Church is called to reflect and to be. 


William H. Hollister is pastor of Christ Church Presbyterian, 
Burlington, Vermont. 
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But the Church is also an institution, because the body of 
Christ must take particular historical shape in order to perform 
faithfully its particular mission in every generation. Institutional 
forms are a necessity if the Church is to be faithful to Jesus Christ, 
to the Word made flesh, who did not shy away from relating and 
involving Himself within the world but was willing, because He 
loved the world, to take particular historical shape within it. In- 
stitutional forms are therefore means by which the body of Christ 
performs its mission of service within the world, but they are always 
means and never ends in themselves. Confusion enters here in the 
life of the Church, for the institutional forms of the Church are 
obvious and are handed to us from our respected elders, and we 
easily fall in love with them because in a world of confusion they 
are tangible securities and familiar havens. Our attachments to the 
forms may live on long after the forms have ceased to perform their 
original Church function. So the institutional structures used in 
one era are not necessarily valid for another era since the situation 
which necessitates certain ecclesiastical forms changes and new 
forms are needed to relate to new occasions faithfully. Also, the 
Spirit never settles with permanence upon any of our church struc- 
tures or organizations but constantly calls the Church to be the 
body of Christ in this particular day. The relationship between the 
Church as the body of Christ and as an institution with its his- 
torically related forms is never final. Therefore, the renewal of the 
Church is continuous as the Church directed by the Spirit seeks 
to work out its present mission as the body of Christ within the 
world in contemporary terms and forms. 


SUBURBAN BLocKs 


ONE MIGHT EXPECT that the place most likely for renewal in 
the Church would be where new churches are constantly being built 
—in suburbia. The hope and the possibility is there, but the fact 
1s that in suburbia the Church as the body of Christ is confronted 
with a complex of pressures that tend to keep the Church domes- 
ticated to the suburban culture and to particular institutional pat- 
terns that appeal to the culture. The Church in suburbia is tempted 
to forget its mission by becoming part of the suburban wishes of 
its people and by building the familiar sort of ecclesiastical institu- 
tion that suburbanites and denominations have grown to expect 
and to build for various reasons. What often happens is that sub- 
urban dreams and institutional forms join forces and politely do 
away with the body of Christ. The institution may grow in num- 
bers and buildings, but that does not necessarily mean that the 
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Church is growing in understanding and performance of its partic- 
ular mission as Christ’s body in that part of the world. 

Renewal of the Church in suburbia is made difficult by some 
of the expectations that suburban families have and carry over into 
their churches. Child-centeredness seems to be a common denomi- 
nator in suburban culture. Children are the cause of many persons 
moving to suburbia, in order to give their children “the 
best of everything.” Weary parents often invest their hopes within 
their children, whom they see as future generations or the citizens 
of tomorrow. Churches sometimes fit into this child-centered dream 
by trying to become the places for training the future Christians. 
And parents are all too willing to see their adult responsibilities 
simply in terms of giving their children a good Sunday School 
education. This is the height of adult irresponsibility into which 
many church programs fall by remaining child-oriented. In ad- 
dition to this pressure there is the fact that the suburban church 
is geographically located in the home-area, which is not only in a 
child-centered culture, and in the environment of the women, but 
it is in the leisure-time area for the men and far removed from 
where they spend the majority of their time and effort. In rural 
America where the home and work areas coincided, this was a 
valid location for the Church, because in one location it could 
minister to both the family and the farm. But where the working 
area is now separated from the home, in our city industrial com- 
plex, the Church is related only to the men’s leisure-time world, 
to the exclusion of their occupational world, if it continues to 
center its program and concern solely upon the home, the women 
and the children. To multiply churches whose concern centers in 
suburbia alone, is to build churches that are trapped in the world 
of leisure-time activities and that are unfaithful in meeting the 
occupational world. 

Protestant denominations fall into this child-centered, lei- 
sure-time trap too easily by following along with and intensify- 
ing the suburban pressures carried over into the Church. This is 
seen in the way in which new suburban churches are begun. Pro- 
testantism has discovered an institutional pattern that “works” in 


usually erecting church school facilities first and has the rationale 
of reaching the parents through the children. It appeals to the 
transient suburbanite by providing a “friendly church, where you 
can meet your neighbors”, and by increasing his enthusiasm for 
participation by linking together in his mind the building of a 
Church with the erection of a building. The theory seems to be 
to meet people where they are so that they may be attracted gnto 
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the familiar institutional patterns of their “church back home,” 
and once involved in the church they can be worked with and 
cducated as to the nature and mission of the Church. The problem 
with this approach is that the institutional focus sets the stage and 
becomes the norm for future development, and it is questionable 
whether the Church is able to free itself from the pattern it has 
successfully initiated. Further, it is debatable whether or not these 
forms are valid for the Church in suburbia in the first place. 
Another problem with this approach is that it attracts people to 
the church on false pretenses, for it attempts to sell the Church to 
people on cultural longings and then to shift gears somewhere 
along the line to a more adult and theologically sound basis for 
church participation. So Protestantism may be caught in irrele- 
vance by the perpetuation of outmoded institutional forms. Carbon 
copies of institutional forms that can be reproduced at a rapid 
rate and called “new” churches are no substitute for the Church 
relating itself as the body of Christ to suburban culture. In fair- 
ness to denominational Protestantism it must be said that here 
and there in discussions of new church development there is a 
growing uneasiness with the present strategy and results of new 
churches in suburbia. This uneasiness is a disconcerting but en- 
couraging gift in the life of the Church. 

The clergyman in new church development is in the position 
of receiving pressures both from his suburban congregation and 
{rom his denominational headquarters to produce what is expected 
from each. His production is usually measured in institutional and 
numerical terms. He is evaluated by how rapidly he produces ex- 
ternal results which is what suburbia wants and is what the de- 
nomination often gives the impression of wanting. In order to reach 
self-support in his congregation, he needs to get more members to 
increase the size of the budget. To get members he needs to make 
membership attractive and not too demanding. It is an easy step 
for a clergyman to begin to justify his existence by numbers of 
members, size of buildings and budget. No clergyman is too sure 
of his role today anyway, and to justify oneself in terms of in- 
stitutional success is an easy and obvious measurement with acclaim 
coming from both culture and institution. With his next church 
position possibly dependent upon his “success” in his present 
church, a clergyman thinks twice before rocking the institutional 
boat. 

The theology of the Church which has been mentioned and 
the various barriers to its development can be illustrated in the 
experience of a five year old church, Christ Church, Presbyterian, 
in a suburban area of Burlington, Vermont. 
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MEMBERSHIP REDEFINED 


EVERYONE INTERESTED in membership in Christ Church was 
assigned to one of seven neighborhood membership discussion 
groups. These groups met every other week for six months to con- 
sider the purpose of the Church and the implications of being a 
member within the Church as the body of Christ. This established 
procedure was by vote of the Steering Committee (which, until 
the church was organized, functioned as the Session), because of 
the diversity of religious backgrounds represented, because of the 
usual junior-high school level of Christian education among most 
adults, because the Church had a responsibility to define its mis- 
sion clearly to potential members whose motivations for seeking 
membership all too often centered upon other than becoming 
functioning members of the body of Christ. It was also hoped that 
this preliminary study pattern would involve the membership in 
a study discipline that would be found an essential part of being 
a growing member of a church and would be continued after the 
persons became communicant members. Two of the original seven 
study groups continued, and one of them is still meeting. The 
membership groups fumbled considerably in 1955, because it was 
difficult to find resources for studying the nature and mission of 
the Church, and because no one, including the pastor, had any 
clear sense of direction for the growth of this particular church. 
Institutional answers were temptingly abundant, but they were 
not followed, and everyone in those first groups became involved 
in a sometimes agonizing search for the purpose and possible 
directions for the Church in our city. 

When Christ Church was organized by the Presbytery in 1956, 
the newly elected Session voted to continue the practice of provid- 
ing membership training classes for all potential members. This 
decision was reached with heated debate for many felt that this 
would limit the numerical growth of the church, which has turned 
out to be true. Others believed that the integrity of the Church 
was at stake and that membership classes should not only be 
provided but required. A year later this was the position taken by 
the Session and again with some vehement objections from within 
the Session and congregation. But the reason for doing so was 
becoming clearer. The Church was beginning to be seen as a par- 
ticular sort of community with a very specific Lord whose mem- 
bers become a part of a costly discipleship. Without saying a word 
the fact of having required membership discussions pointed to one 
wrea of cost in being a member of His body. It said that members 
need to know of Him, to be willing to take Him seriously enough 
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to grow in understanding of His body, and to take upon themselves 
this minimal and beginning discipline of study. The Session has 
continued to maintain that this is one way in which Christ Church 
in this suburban community can begin to work out its mission by 
encouraging an informed membership. 

This initial approach toward a redefinition of membership 
lias meant that some suburban and institutional desires have not 
heen met, but have instead been frustrated by the emphasis upon 
adults instead of children, and upon a community seeking to un- 
derstand its mission instead of upon a building campaign. Of 
course, there is a church school for all ages and there are facilities 
for worship and study in a renovated and expanded T.V. Shop, 
but the basic strategy has not been to cooperate with every sub- 
urban wish, nor to frustrate every one, but rather to seek to be a 
community obedient to Jesus Christ. 


Stupy DISCIPLINES 


AT THE CONCLUSION of every membership class all of the par- 
ticipants write not only their reasons for wanting to be a member 
of the Christian Church, but also how they plan to continue their 
Christian growth as church members. These classes have been 
viewed as only a beginning commitment which needs to be con- 
tinued once the person becomes a member of the church if growth 
is to continue. Toward this end, many adult study groups have 
been encouraged and developed. In them they have studied 
theology using Brunner, Bonhoeffer, Reuel Howe, Trueblood, the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism, J. B. Phillips, and modern novels 
end drama; the Bible studying various books of the Bible, the 
adult curriculum in “Crossroads”, De Dietrich; ethics using the 
Laymen’s Theological Library, “Christianity and Crisis”; the 
Church using R. Spike, R. M. Brown, A. I. Gordon, G. Hunt; and 
prayer. These adult groups are always in flux, meeting for a period 
of time, stopping and then springing up again around a new topic. 
At the moment four of them are meeting on one night in the 
chapel vicinity and gathering after their separate studies for a dis- 
cussion of any parish concern that may be on somebody’s mind. 


Tue Larry 


As laymen sense through study and worship the Church to be 
a community of persons faithful primarily to Jesus Christ in both 
its gathered and scattered life, then a new kind of layman begins 
to appear, and an exciting community begins to take shape which 
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understands itself to be a community gathered in worship and 
study in order to be sent out on mission. Out of the disciplined 
iife of the community the nature and function of the Church be- 
gan to take meaning in the lives of laymen. The “laos”, the whole 
people of God which includes the clergyman, began to sense a 
direction because it had been willing to take the necessary prelimi- 
nary steps to understand that the Lord of the Church was the 
incarnation of God, who was in the mainstream of life, not isolated 
from the world, but within the world as the reconciler, as a body 
who was faithful to God as a servant even to the point of dying, 
and whose body triumphed in resurrection. This fact gradually 
began to dawn upon the “laity” in Christ Church that since the 
Lord of the Church is Jesus Christ, and since He came into the 
world, so the “laos” of the Church as His body are also called to 
be within the world as servants and witnesses of His. The laity 
was led to consider involvement within the city as the only con- 
sistent way of being a member of the scattered body of Christ. 
The ministry of the Church was not in the hands of the clergyman 
alone, but it was a shared ministry of the whole body. This led some 
laymen to be discontent with seeing their service only in terms of 
ushering, putting on suppers, or serving the institutional needs of 
the church. They realized how isolated the Church had become 
from the issues of the world, how the laymen are the natural 
bridges already erected between Christ and culture, and how im- 
portant it was for the ministry of the laity to take shape and to 
come outside the imprisonment of the Church within its buildings, 
its suburban environment, its leisure-time activities and its cleri- 
calism. 


New Forms 


Tue Cuurcu as the body of Christ must “body” forth and in 
concrete ways express its mission within the world. It must take 
particular shape and form consistent with its Lord, and related to 
the city in which it finds itself. The Church has no right to stay 
busy and cloistered inside its own walls. When the locus of Church 
activities is within the church buildings, then the Church is in- 
accurately reflecting the body of Christ which was inside the world 
as a servant faithful to God. 

One night an adult study group which had been meeting for 
three years was discussing the nature of the Church as a servant 
community, and the question arose of whom the Church ought to 
be serving. The biblical answer was found to be “the world”, and 
the group began discussing to whom in Burlington it might be 
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called to serve. Someone mentioned that there were thirteen men 
that night in our county jail. Another suggested that these men 
would make a good project for our Women’s Association! Some- 
one objected to that solution because it sounded as if this study 
group was avoiding its particular responsibility to the body of 
Christ if it didn’t become a servant group itself, a functioning 
member of Christ’s body. The group agreed, and four men decided 
to visit the jail and to report their findings at the next meeting of 
the study group. Every other week for two years men have gone 
into the jail to visit with the prisoners, to minister to them in their 
resentments, loneliness, boredom and guilt. After being involved 
in personal counseling for a year, the group broadened its objectives 
to include concern for the conditions which bring people into a 
jail and the conditions into which the men return. The Jail Com- 
mittee now works in close contact with families of prisoners, em- 
ployment agencies, probation officers, sherrif and county judge. 

A Sunday evening group of University of Vermont students 
met comfortably for several years in the living room of the manse, 
which was four miles from the University campus. This pattern 
changed when the group discussed the meaning of the incarnation 
as God’s identification through Jesus Christ with the real issues of 
humanity. They realized how incongruous it was in light of that 
fact for a Church group to meet four miles away from their natural 
environment and from the center of their University concerns in 
a nice but removed manse. The question then became “how can 
we provide on campus a place for dialogue between the real issues 
of university life and the Christian faith?” In other words, “how 
can this group become a part of the scattered ministry of Jesus 
Christ in the midst of campus life and concerns?” The group 
searched through all the basements of university buildings for a 
meeting place. It finally discovered and rented an old carriage 
house from a Theater Club and properly called it “The Barn”. 
The floor was strewn with old pew cushions, coffee was served, 
modern jazz was played and after a half hour of listening and 
talking, a public conversation related to the question “Who am 
1?” began. Persons who were known to have a strong and well- 
articulated personal answer to the question were invited to initiate 
the conversations. Professors, sculptors, jazz musicians, psychiatrists, 
politicians and poets were among the speakers. “Waiting for 
Godot”, a jazz concert with verbal interpretation, and poetry read- 
ings were presented by student groups. The Sunday evening con- 
versations have sought to come to terms with most of the live 
options on the campus that give meaning to student life. In so 
doing the Church has become involved with controversial con- 
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cerns and positions antagonistic to the Christian faith, but “The 
Barn” group believes that it is part of the mission of the Church 
to provide a place where the questions of student-faculty existence 
can be raised to the surface and explored. The servant community 
has taken shape on the campus as a stimulator, question-raiser and 
needler. 

The Session appointed an Evaluation Committee several years 
ago to consider the life of our church, its basic objective and how 
the church might be organized to carry out its objective. 
The occupational world was found to be one area of primary in- 
fluence in contemporary life from which the Church had been 
absent. For instance, in Burlington there is a plant that manufac- 
tures nose cones for ICBM’s and vulcan machine guns. One en- 
gineer in our parish who is employed there had a dream in which 
ne was walking through a graveyard and came upon his own tomb- 
stone with his name on it and an epitaph which read, “Here he 
lies. He made cannon balls.” This engineer has subsequently re- 
alized that he is not alone in his feelings of occupational guilt and 
meaninglessness. He has also become aware of how absent and 
distant the Church is from being able to minister to such occupa- 
tional problems, because the Church usually stays in suburbia 
within his leisure-time interest field. Now he is in the process of 
gathering some occupational groups which will meet in the work 
environment to discuss occupational concerns in light of the Chris- 
tian faith. In his own words: 


Since the Church is here to work in the world, this suggests organiz- 
ing around worldly situations and problems. For example, since we 
spend at least a third of our waking hours at our job or profession, 
shouldn’t we have in the local parish some regular means for ex- 
ploring what it would mean and what it would cost really to be a 
Christian while at work? (Here’s one of those situations where years 
of neglect by the Church have left us with the impression that there 
really aren’t any job problems that need Christian attention.) Per- 
haps groups of individuals in the same or similar occupations could 
form discussion groups to discover and share their job problems, 
ideas and experiences. It might even be well to have these occupa- 
tional groups meet in or near their job environment, rather than at 
the church, to emphasize that the Church must move into the world 
—not vice versa. Besides, it’s a fact of life that church buildings 
have the ability to transform us into near saints...when we are 
in them.1 


1 Wolvington, Kenneth, “Should The Church Be Built On False Pretenses?”, 
p. 5. 
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The Session has approved of the experiment to form groups of 
engineers, homemakers, industrial workers, doctors and nurses, 
salesman, commercial employees. The purpose of these groups hax 
been stated “to explore through discussion what it means and what 
it costs to be a Christian while at work.” 

A second-floor tailor’s shop in the business district of the city 
has been rented recently by another member of Christ Church who 
plans to open a coffee house for the people of the city. He does 
this as a business venture through which he will support his tamily, 
and as his way of working out his Christian vocation. The purpose 
is, “To serve the city of Burlington as a place of dialogue, coffee, 
books and art, concerning the dilemma of modern man, and as an 
instrument wedded to the Christian faith.” He is encouraged in 
this experiment by vote of the Session, and is assisted by a group 
of participants and non-participants within the local church. As the 
Church found a response on the university campus, through “The 
Barn,” so there is the hope that the same sort of searching con- 
versations will be possible in the midst of city life, related to cur- 
rent movies, local politics, etc. How this new meeting place will 
develop is still an unknown, but there are those in the church 
excited by it and involved in it. They see it as one way that the 
Church can move out of its suburban isolation onto city sidewalks 
and into an encounter with the people living and working there. 
Originally it was hoped that this meeting place would be financed 
by the Church, but outside funds were not forthcoming and inside 
@pposition to the Church assuming such a role was strongly voiced. 
This raises another type of experience within the life of Christ 
Church. 

PENSION 

A CHURCH not in tension is either satisfied to be identified with 
its culture or is totally removed from it. Tension is inevitable with- 
in the life of every Church seeking to be the body of Christ in 
concrete form in the face of the cultural and institutional pressures 
of suburbia. This happens in the preaching of the Word, in dis- 
cussion groups, but it is particularly evident when the Church 
takes upon itself new forms and organizations. In the minds of too 
many people, the good old forms are the Church. To suggest that 
they are only temporary means of serving Jesus Christ and may 
need to be modified or dropped in favor of more faithful ones 
sounds like heresy to them. In the minds of other persons the body 
of Christ must be willing to undergo organizational change and 
on occasion to resist cultural desires in order to serve God faithfully 
within a changing world, recognizing that the solidarity of the 
Church is not in its forms but in the body of Christ which utilizes 
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shifting forms. And so tension results. It cannot be avoided and we 
should not wish life within the Church to be without it. It is a 
sign of the Church taking seriously its life as the body of Christ 
which must always be willing to reshape itself in order to serve. 
The Church lives because it is willing to risk its life (which in- 
cludes its organizational life) in order to be more faithful to its 
Lord. The new forms and experiments may need to be altered or 
rejected in time, but the Church must always be willing to try them 
if they seem to be consistent with His Body and related to this 
world. 

This sort of tension within a church is costly. Many people in 
suburbia want a “happy, contented, agreeing” church and have the 
impression that conflict is always bad and especially within the 
Church. The denomination may begin to wonder where the usual 
institutional marks of success are and why there are not more 
members. As a congregation experiments with new forms, there 
is internal opposition and misunderstanding to organizational 
change. Comments such as these are heard, “But the Women’s 
Association needs the basaar to unify the women,” “The church 
ought to build itself up before going out into the city,” “The 
Church should not get mixed up in politics,” and “The Church 
ought to concentrate upon spiritual matters.” Some people leave 
the church. It is easier to be among like-minded persons. It is dif- 
ficult to be members of the same body with different functions 
and to search out ones own particular function within the body. 
The clergyman is variously tempted to be glad to see the objectors 
depart or to try and keep them within the membership at any 
cost. He is tempted to retreat from all the tension and to return 
to the safety of building a satisfyingly large, smooth running insti- 
tution. But these tensions provide an opportunity for the Church 
to be recalled to its true nature and Lord whose life of absolute 
faithfulness brought Him into steady tension with the authorities 
of His day. His body was not only in the world, but was within 
the world as a suffering servant, and yet at the same time was a 
joyous new, risen reality in the midst of that same world. 

If the experience of tension is anticipated as one possible con- 
sequence of participating in the body of Christ, then, if it comes, 
it is not crippling. To avoid tension in order to become an insti- 
tutional success is to run away from being the body of Christ in its 
gathered and scattered life. The mission of the Church in suburbia 
must be worked out steadily and persistently in the midst of in- 
evitable tension. It will be worked out as we are all led by the 
Spirit to commit ourselves to what it means to be the incarnate, 
crucified and risen body of Christ in the exact place we find our- 
selves now. 
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The Ethic of Jesus in the 
Teaching of the Church 


Freedom 
Of the Pulpit 


LEE C. MOOREHEAD. A timely discussion 
of freedom of the pulpit, the dangers which 
threaten it, its limitations, and the reciprocal 
responsibility of the congregation and min- 
ister toward it. Some of the chapters: The 
Crippling Effects of Acquiescence; The Lim- 
its and Limitations of Freedom; The Neces- 
sity of Intellectual Toil. 95 pages $2 


The Minister 
As Marriage Counselor 


CHARLES WILLIAM STEWART. Writing 
in a clear readable style, Dr. Stewart sets 
forth a role-relationship theory of counsel- 
ing with sufficient case material on which 
to base an understanding of the counseling 
process. Some of the chapters: The Minis- 
ter—A Key Person in Marriage; Estrange- 
ment and Reconciliation; Divorce and Post- 
Divorce. 224 pages $4 


Science, Technology 
And the Christian 





JOHN KNOX. Recognizing the burden 
of the Christian minister and teacher, 
whose responsibility it is to explain and 
apply the Christian ethic, Dr. Knox sug- 
gests principles for applying the New 
Testament ethic in such a way as to en- 
able man to fulfill the righteous demands 
of God. 128 pages $2 


C. A. COULSON. A noted British phys- 
icist (and dedicated Christian) supplies a 
basic understanding of the nuclear age 
and its practical implications in relation 
to the Christian faith. Some of the chap- 
ters: Moral Responsibility of Scientists; 
Science and Technology as Unifying In- 
fluences. 112 pages $2.50 


Order from your bookstore 


Abingdon P. YESS Publisher of THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE 
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Unshackling the Holy Spirit 


James A. Farmer, Jr. 


‘THE PAsTor who is sincerely seeking the renewal of the Church 
finds it a heady business both for himself and for his churchmen. 
A pastor looks down at the routine which consumes his time and 
at the limitations of Church Boards and groups which are basical- 
ly secular in their approach to the work of the church. He sees 
the complexity of the problems, the scarcity of resources, and the 
seeming indifference or impotency of even the most involved 
Christians around him. Despair and frustration creep in and para- 
lize him into forgetting what the Church was meant to be and 
can be when it is alive. He goes on with the tasks of the church: 
preaching, teaching, calling in homes, and administering the or- 
ganization, and tries to provide cheer and support to fill the gap 
in a church’s life where joy, spirit, and vitality are missing. 

Still, he reads and hears about the Renewal of the Church, 
about marvelous experiments in the East Harlem Protestant Parish, 
about the Church of the Saviour, about the Iona Community, and 
about other parishes where the church has come alive. He is 
haunted by the knowledge that in these places significant numbers 
of people actually are grasped by the Holy Spirit, really worship, 
and grow in their faith and commitment to Christ. He is aware 
that where the church is alive, evangelism, mission, stewardship, 
and social action cease to be areas of frustration and organizational 
promotion, and become expressions of faith, being made relevant 
to the modern world. The vision of such things happening in his 


James A. Farmer, Jr. is pastor of the United Church of Hayward, 
California. 
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own local church makes his heart skip a beat and leaves him with 
mixed emotions: with a feeling of frustration and guilt, but still 
with a feeling of hope. 

But to step beyond the recognition of the need for renewal 
in the local church to actually overcoming the forces of deteriora- 
tion and inertia so that renewal can be experienced at more than 
a vicarious level does not come about easily nor all at once. We 
know that we cannot renew a church locally by merely copying 
the steps in renewal pioneered by another pastor and congregation. 
Nor can a pastor, having read the accounts of patterns that have 
brought about renewal in other situations, merely dream up his 
own pattern and try to sell it to the congregation. This is true 
because renewal of life or of a church is always a matter, not merely 
of organization and promotion, but of conversion and of un- 
shackling the Holy Spirit within a life and within a church. 

H. Richard Niebuhr has pointed out: “Only romantic fictioniz- 
ing can interpret the Jesus of the New Testament as one who be- 
lieved in the goodness of men, and sought by trusting it to bring 
out what was good in them.”! 

Yet in the name of Christ, too often, we spend the majority 
of our time relying on or trying to bring out and organize the best 
in man, and neglect our central task of bringing man and God 
together in the name of Christ, so that men can be made new. 
Robert W. Spike has put it this way: “Perhaps the most serious 
internal necessity confronting the church is an examination of 
our life to see what we are putting before compassion and the 
search for righteousness.”2 The pragmatic test for a church is 
whether or not it is making men new in Christ, affecting their 
vocational life, use of spare time, and all that they do. 

Christian renewal takes place in an individual when his basic 
goals and drives are transferred, by the work of the Holy Spirit, 
from purely self-centered ones to God-centered ones. The result 
is a renewed man, by the grace of God, in whom God’s will, pur- 
pose, and spirit become determining factors, rather than those of 
the individual. 

Christian renewal in a Church occurs when the basic goals 
and drives of the church, as an institution, are transferred, by the 
work of the Holy Spirit, from self-centered, negative, or maintain- 
ing ones, to God-centered ones. The result is a renewed church, by 
the grace of God, in which God’s will, purpose, and spirit become 
determining factors, rather than those of the institution. 


1 H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York: Harper, 1951) p. 25. 
2 Robert Spike, Safe in Bondage (New York; Friendship Press, 1960) p. 148. 
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In the local parish renewal starts with the minister himself, 
as he becomes a new man in Christ through faithful praying, stu- 
dying the Scriptures, and wrestling with their application for his 
life and the life of his parish. As renewal takes over his own life, 
he finds that he can settle for nothing less than seeing renewal 
come into the lives of his people, his church, and the community. 
As Pastor, the minister is in a position whereby he may be able 
to initiate and direct such a wide-spread renewal. But before this 
can happen, he must make some decisions within himself as to how 
this renewal will be expressed. 


BREADTH AND DEPTH 


THE PAsToR is faced with the dilemma in his ministry as to 
whether he primarily will seek to promote breadth or depth in 
the church. The pastor is tempted to seek the promotion of breadth, 
material strength, and size in his church first, hoping that he can 
work at depth and renewal later. But in this way, is he not run- 
ning the risk of promoting and creating primarily a secular, re- 
ligiously tinted social organization that is a “mile wide” and an 
inch deep” at the center of the community? If we want to end 
up with churches, we need to begin and follow through with in- 
tegrity to our goals. Breadth without depth is dead. 

On the other hand, if the pastor chooses to stress depth and 
renewal exclusively at the expense of size, he may be influential in 
overly minimizing the church. In the midst of a rapidly expanding 
population, a church which limits itself to being a handful of 
deeply committted Christians not only can run the risk of becom- 
ing lost in the shuffle, but can also be shirking its opportunities and 
responsibilities to the surrounding people. 

In many established churches today renewal is taking place in 
the lives of individuals through the creative use of personal groups 
and retreats. Such a start into the area of renewal can be reward- 
ing in itself, but does it go far enough? So often, the work of re- 
newal in the local church is seen as a peripheral aspect of the 
life of the church, undertaken by a spiritual few, and tolerated 
by the rest of the church, and particularly by those with constitu- 
tional authority in the church. Renewal is started and kept in the 
area of “Adult Education” or “Spiritual Life”, and out of the 
channels of constitutional decision and power. 








RENEWAL UNDERCOVER 


AT UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY my wife, Helen, and I had 
received a vision of the Church. In our first parish (1956-59) in 
Oxford, Connecticut, we sought to deepen our own commitment 
and understanding of the Christian faith. As far as possible we 
kept ourselves informed through books, articles, and conferences 
as to what was being done creatively elsewhere in the renewal of 
the church. At the same time, within this old New England church, 
we worked in the areas of renewal, with personal groups and re- 
treats, sharing in the joys and depths of our faith with a handful 
of dedicated lay people. Yet, such activity was “extra-curricular” 
as far as the official life of the church was concerned. Certainly it 
had little impact upon the total life of the community. The groups 
were strong in depth, but lacked the strength and constitutional 
authority to let the church be the church. It was as if we were a 
small gathered “church” within a larger, hostile or tolerant, con- 
trolling one. Some iimited impact was possible on the total life of 
the church and the community to the extent that persons in the 
groups served on Boards and had a place in the life of the com- 
munity. But this impact was not relevant in proportion to the 
efforts expended and the need for revitalization and renewal. 


REALIST AND IDEALIST 


IN STARTING with the work of renewal, the minister and a 
core of laymen may have to work “undercover” in the local church, 
as they meet together regularly to share the Word of God in Bible 
discussions, personal groups, and at retreats. 

The officials in the church and the majority of the members 
may not understand what is going on, nor care to be part of it. 
They may mildly label the minister and the lay members of such 
a movement in the church as being idealistic. “Bible study and 
retreats are all well and good,” they may .remark, “for spiritual, 
idealistic people. But we just don’t have time for such things. 
How will the Church run? How will the projects be completed? 
How will the money be raised to build the new classrooms and to 
pay the minister’s salary?” Perhaps such critics are correct to a 
degree. Who but Christian idealists would think of, or have the 
courage to start a new church or to revitalize an old one? 

There can be a sense of adventure, but also of sobering re- 
alism for the minister and laymen who, seeking to bring about a 
revolution in the church, find that they are meeting resistance. But 
until the “church is the community of those who have covenanted 
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together to walk this way of obedience, to be the servants of the 
living Lord,’’’ it is not the church. 

To let the church be the servant of the living Lord at the 
local parish level may well take an internal revolution. The in- 
ternal revolution may be a slow, gradual one, or a rapid, dynamic 
one, depending on local circumstances. 


From our experiences in Oxford, we felt the need to go be- 
yond working with a small, unofficial core in seeking the renewal 
of the church. We felt that the organizational structure and power 
centers of the local church needed to be penetrated with renewal. 
With the desire to have both depth and breadth in the local 
church, we accepted a call to start a new church in Hayward, 
California, for the Board of Home Missions of the Congregational 
Christian Churches. In accepting the call, we were attracted by the 
fact that this parish would be in a fast growing, suburban city of 
70,000 in the San Francisco Bay area. But more, the majority of the 
gathered families, requesting the organization of the new church 
were young churchmen, who were vitally interested in renewal. 
Many of them had had fine experiences in strong churches in the 
Bay area. Under the influence of creative ministries, they had be- 
gun to hunger for a deep, yet relevant relationship with the 
church. 


Fortunately, the new church could use the facilities of a 
chapel in the community. As with many new churches, this one 
started with personal groups and retreats playing a central part in 
the life of the church. We were forced by necessity and interest in 
renewal into a family form of worship, followed by Sunday School 
for the children and groups for the adults, with the morning’s 
Biblical text and sermon as the basis of the discussions. Approxi- 
mately 60 adults participated in these groups weekly during the 
first year. Then these groups had to be scheduled at various times 
during the week in homes. 

During this time, we gathered the church, writing a constitu- 
tion, organizing Boards, purchasing a parsonage and a site, and 
working with an architect on plans for our building. In order to 
allow adequate time for personal groups and the work of the 
church, provision was made constitutionally to eliminate time con- 
suming money raising projects. 

A constitutional provision allowed us to establish a Board of 
Stewardship which could work toward genuine commitment in 
the area of giving of oneself to our Lord. 


3 Gerald J. Jud, The Evangelism Advocate. Vol. 2, No. 3, p. 2. 








True to the Reformation emphasis on the “priesthood of all 
believers,” we began immediately to train our lay people to share 
in the outreach of the church, as well as in its organization and 
worship. As many as possible were trained and involved in lay 
census, membership, and cultivation calling. During August, 1960, 
3,100 lay calls were made. As those attending Sunday School and 
worship increased, so did the pressure to have more facilities than 
a borrowed chapel and the homes of the church members. By this 
time, the core of lay people who were involved in personal groups 
and who were concerned in the renewal of the church, had grown, 
but because of the rapid increase in the number of families using 
the facilities of the church, they were threatened by the real pos- 
sibility of becoming engulfed in the mushrooming number of per- 
sons attracted to the church, as a result of evangelism. Further, the 
need of facilities as soon as possible, and the numbers of persons 
seen necessary to support the program of the church, seemed to 
overshadow any concern for depth. 

To continue responsibly, on a sound financial basis, the con- 
gregation of 107 members was faced with the necessity of pledging 
$30,000 for a building for a period of two years, and $12,000 in 
one-year pledges for current expenses. Forty men were carefully 
trained to canvass and they called on each of the 140 homes of 
families using the facilities of the church regularly. Eighty-seven 
families were willing to pledge. That evening the families of the 
church gathered together for a “Victory Celebration.” Mr. May, 
Financial Director of the Northern California Congregational Con- 
ference quietly announced that we were $9,000 short of the goal. 

Gloom settled over the congregation. Some adults and teen- 
agers began to cry quietly. Members of the congregation took 
turns speaking. It was pointed out that we could not go on respon- 
sibly with these results. Others spoke of what the church had been 
meaning to them. Tension rose, and so did emotion. With small 
children still present, a recess was voted at 9:30 pm, so that a few 
families not present could be contacted and could join the gather- 
ing. Husbands and wives quietly conferred with each other about 
what the church meant to them, and what it could mean. Small 
knots of people gathered, talking and gesturing. At 10:00 pm, the 
group came together again. Additional pledge cards were distri- 
buted, and filled out in the pews by every person present. These 
were carried to the altar and solemnly dedicated. No one moved 
as the additional pledges were counted. By this time, mature men 
were unashamedly crying. The group seemed filled with a new 
spirit. 
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When Mr. May announced that over $9,000 had been pledged 
in addition, bringing us well over the necessary goal, the congrega- 
tion was silent. Then people sang one hymn after another in praise 
and thanks. The barriers were down, and people were able to com- 
municate to each other on a deeper level openly. It was as if in 
these two hours, each person had opened himself to God, many for 
the first time. As one person summed it up, “We knew that we 
shouldn’t, but we had counted up the number of families in the 
church, and divided the number into the goal needed, to find 
what we should pledge. We were looking at others. In those last 
two hours, for the first time, we looked at God and at what He 
had done for us. Then we seemed free to give of ourselves freely.” 

What was most significant was not that 87 families had 
averaged $500 in their pledging and that the goal had been ex- 
ceeded; nor that the top pledges came from persons with school 
teachers’ salaries and the equivalent, with pledges of $25.00 per 
week; nor that persons who had wanted little to do with the 
church that afternoon, and who had come to the meeting out of 
curiosity, pledged significant amounts that evening. What seemed 
most significant was that the spirit of personal dedication and 
sacrifice to God in Christ of the core group had spread from a few 
to the whole, bringing about a “spiritual coup d'etat,” constitu- 
tionally, and not as the result of any persons’ work, but of the work 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Men and women had found something in giving of themselves. 
As one man put it, “For the first time, I am a man.” A person 
who had come to observe the meeting and to take pictures, went 
home that evening, having pledged and asking how to become a 
member of the church. Sometimes teen-agers seem to grow up over 
night. This appears to have been what happened with these people 
as individuals and as a church. Many of them had become involved 
spiritually in the life of the church through personal groups, but 
had hesitated to follow up what seemed to be deep spiritual com- 
mitment with action. In giving themselves in perhaps the hardest 
way in this dollar-centered society, the Holy Spirit could be un- 
shackled. When this happens, and when a man or church come 
into the hands of the living God and is filled with the Spirit, 
there is a new vitality, a new power, and a new sense of contagious 
enthusiasm (which means “in God”), which encompasses both 
breadth and depth. 

Some ministers have said, “We avoid Building Fund Projects 
wherever possible,” or “A minister wastes two years of ministry 
when he becomes involved in a major Canvass”. While agreeing 
that there is nothing easy about such experiences, might it not 
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be that they can become transforming extensions of spiritual work 
and renewal, leading to breadth and depth in the church? 


Renewal is a heady business. A real question is, “How can 
you keep it from going to your head?” After that Sunday evening 
pledging session, there was a temptation felt to think that nothing 
like this had happened before. Lest such a feeling go to our heads, 
it is well for us to keep in contact with what is happening else- 
where in the renewal of the church, and to be aware that God’s 
Spirit is poured out on many individuals and congregations in 
other places and at many other times. Such an understanding gives 
a sense of being part of the church universal, with no more claims 
than to feel part of those who have come to know our Lord as the 
living Christ, and have been made new. 

In retrospect, the spirit of the spiritually dedicated core spread 
and engulfed almost the entire group that has had any relationship 
to the new church in Hayward. Now, what could have only been 
done under cover in many established churches, can be done con- 
stitutionally. The determining factor within the official and total 
life of the church has become, “What will build the spirit, deepen 
the faith, and make for responsible decisions in the light of God's 
will?” The potential size and power of the church as a spiritual 
institution for renewal can become a significant factor in the life of 
individuals and the community. 

The Boards of the church have sensed a new significance in 
their work. At a meeting of the Board of Trustees shortly after 
the pledging session, the business men on the board reflected the 
impact of renewal on their lives. For the first time, they saw 
their task as trustees as more than merely maintaining the budget 
and property, but in addition one of building faith and supporting 
the creative growth and outreach of the church. 

Within the lives of laymen in the church, a change is often 
evident. Some of them have explained it in these terms: 


For years we had been connected with churches, but the whole mat- 
ter of our faith and what it could mean to our daily lives was 
fairly nebulous and uncertain. We believed in God and in our 
faith (certainly we were not atheists or out-and-out secularists), 
but it was a ‘yo-yo’ type of religion, a matter of partial doubt, in 
which we wavered constantly between believing and not believing. 
We never seemed to get beyond this into really having a chance to 
study, discuss, and express our faith. We were suffering from a 
‘spiritual inferiority complex,’ unable to perform and enjoy the 
real tasks and opportunities of the ‘priesthood of all believers’. 
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As they have grown in faith, a sense of being new men seems 
to have come over them. Several have thought seriously of going 
into the full time ministry, but, reflecting upon the implications of 
a fully dedicated, lay ministry within the church, have decided to 
train themselves for such a ministry. In this connection, several 
are attending the Laymen’s School of Religion in Berkeley. For 
such men, worship, study, witness, and action in the name of 
Christ can become a way of life. 

Realizing that we have done nothing unique, and seeking to 
be part of the universal church, we move ahead in renewal with 
the hope that, God willing, depth and breadth can be possible in 
an ever-renewed church. 





Union Seminary Summer Program 
CONFERENCE FOR MINISTERS AND LEADERS 
Two separate weeks — July 10 and 17, 1961 


Lecture Series 


Dr. Paul Lehman on “The Context of Conscience” 

Dr. Paul E. Scherer on “An Ancient Letter to the Modern World: 
Studies in Romans” (2 weeks). 

Dr. Carlyle Marney on “The Ministry and Contemporary Threats” 

Dr. Robert J. McCracken on “The Minister at Work” 

Additional leaders include Dr. Will Herberg, Principal H. Trevor 
Hughes and others to be announced. 

Preaching services on Wednesday evenings with Dr. McCracken and 
Dr. Scherer, followed by an informal conference on preaching. 

Attendants at the 1960 Conference represented 13 denominations, 


36 states and 62 seminaries, providing a broad and ecumenical 
fellowship. 


SUMMER SESSION FOR ACADEMIC CREDIT 


Two three-week terms July 3-21 and July 24-August 11 
Address all inquiries to Summer Session Office 
Union Theological Seminary 

3041 Broadway, New York 27, New York 

















New Testament Tools and Studies 
BRUCE M. METZGER, EDITOR 
INDEX TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE ON THE APOSTLE PAUL 


BRUCE M. METZGER. A classified index of 3,000 articles on the Apostle Paul pub- 
lished in 114 journals written in fourteen languages. Thirty of the journals span 


fifty years or more of publication and several cover more than a century. $4.00 
CONCORDANCE TO THE DISTINCTIVE GREEK TEXT OF CCDEX BEZAE 
by James D. Yoder $4.00 


Paul and His Recent Interpreters 
E. EARLE ELLIS. This convenient interpretative summation of the background of 


research in this area deals specifically with Recent Research, Structure of Pauline 
Eschatology, and Authorship of the Pastorals. paper $1.75 


A Guide to the Teachings 
of the Early Church Fathers 


ROBERT T. WILLIAMS. An unusual organization of the thought content of the 
Fathers which stresses each writer’s contribution in specific areas and the develop- 
ment of the concepts through the centuries. $4.00 


Special Revelation and the Word of God 


BERNARD RAMM. A thorough up-dating of the history of the discussions affect- 
ing this subject with particular emphasis re: Barth and Brunner. $4.00 


Makers of Religious Freedom 
in the 17th Century 


MARCUS L. LOANE. Bishop Loane of Australia relates the moving story of the 


ding-dong struggle between Church and State as reflected in the lives of Alexander 
Henderson, Samuel Rutherford, John Bunyan and Richard Baxter. $4.00 


Theology of Seventh-Day Adventism 


HERBERT S. BIRD. A concise historical survey and an irenic elucidation and 
objective appraisal of the distinctive tenets of Seventh-Day Adventism. $2.00 


The Biblical Doctrine of Judgment 


LEON MORRIS. A succinct study of basic biblical concepts as embodied in mish- 
pat, shaphat and its cognates, and krino in the N.T. $2.00 


WM. B. EEF MANS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
255 Jefferson Avenue, S.E. Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 
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The Search for New ‘Wine Skins’ 


Harold R. Fray, Jr. 


THE CHURCH has in its membership a great many dedicated 
people and very few committed Christians—-many men and women 
will give of their time and talent and money to insure that the 
church continues as a community organization but few will put 
Christ first in their lives and follow Him wherever He leads them. 
There will be no renewal among the dedicated apart from growth 
of the core who accept for themselves absolute commitment to 
Christ. No new technique and no new method will bring renewal 
of life to the church. Nothing short of an encounter with God and 
the response of complete obedience to His will offers hope for the 
life of the church today, or at any other period. 


If the Church which seeks to renew itself takes its lead from some 
new religious or cultural development or some new technique, it 
remains in fact within the closed circle of the world....It can 
only break out of the old world and enter into living touch with 
the new world by submitting itself to the judgment and inspiration 
of God’s revelation.1 


I am not ready now to give a success story of how a particular 
church has been renewed. There are churches where a profound 
transformation has taken place in their life and work, and I am 


1 W. A. Visser "t Hooft, The Renewal of the Church (London: SCM Press 
LTD, 1956), p. 92. 


Harold Fray is pastor of the Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Utica, New York. 
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personally acquainted with some of them. There are exciting ex- 
periments being carried out in the Church’s life outside of the local 
parish which have received much publicity and I am aware of some 
of them, but what I have to offer is a much more modest report. 
Plymouth Congregational Church of Utica, New York, is a down- 
town church of 565 members with very large institutional facilities. 
Like many other Protestant churches in a similar setting its mem- 
bership reflects an upper-middle class culture and mores. My con- 
cern is that this church be a real branch of the Church of Jesus 
Christ in the midst of the world of man. 

The church is called to be a “colony of God’s people” set in 
the midst of a foreign and hostile world. It is intended that the 
church shall live its life in the world, but that its “marching 
orders” shall not conform to worldly wisdom. However, this creates 
a situation of great tension for church members and the church 
is ever tempted to make terms with the world or withdraw from it. 
In order to avoid these twin dangers the church must receive with 
absolute seriousness the ‘secret of life’ which has been revealed to 
it. This is not esoteric knowledge, but the revelation of who God 
is and the nature of His purposes for His creation as seen in Jesus 
Christ. 

The Christian faith has as its foundations the affirmation that 
God is, that this is His world, and that He is like Jesus Christ. 
Like many another minister I have sought to make these pro- 
clamations through my preaching and teaching with the added 
assertion that unless they are translated into the concrete situations 
of life, they are without meaning. Such preaching and teaching 
have been received with the usual adulation given to a minister, 
but I must confess that neither for myself nor others was there 
evidence that the proclamation of the Christian faith was being 
particularized in any radical way. During the past year some things 
have happened to change this situation. 


One CHURCH’s EXPERIENCE 


FOUR YEARS AGO under the direction of the Board of Christian 
Education of Plymouth Church the membership class for the teen- 
agers of the church was extended from six weeks of Lent to eight 
months, beginning in September with the opening of school and 
continuing until Pentecost Sunday. In conducting the Confirma- 
tion Class I have stressed the fact that our Christian understanding 
of God is contained in the definition of I John 4:8, “God is love.” 
To this definition I have added the commandments of Jesus found 
in Matthew 22: 37-39, “You shall love the Lord your God with 
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all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your mind. This 
is the first and great commandment. And a second is like it, You 
shall love your neighbor as yourself.” In presenting this I stressed 
that unless the commandments of Jesus were particularized in the 
ongoing events of life, then our religion was nothing more than 
an outward form. 

In the spring of 1960, when the U-2 plane incident was mak- 
ing world-wide headlines, some of the members of the class began 
to question me about the application of our understanding of 
God’s will to this international incident. The result was the desire 
on their part to write a letter to the President cf the United States 
stating their Christian convictions in relationship to the dealings of 
our country with Russia. The letter was dispatched, with what I 
found out later was considerable anxiety on the part of some of 
the parents. 

In the fall of 1960 another event took place in the life of the 
church which has had a profound effect upon some. It is a com- 
monplace in many churches to issue an altar call inviting people to 
come forward to accept Jesus Christ as their Lord and Saviour. It 
is not the tradition of the church which I am serving. This means 
that no opportunity is given to make a public, voluntary declara- 
tion of one’s desire to put Christ first in life. After much thought, 
and prayer, I decided to give the people of Plymouth Church such 
an opportunity. I was apprehensive about such an act on my part, 
sensing that I might be accused of being emotional in a very un- 
emotional church, or that I was trying to be theatrical among a 
very staid congregation. However, I felt that this was the thing to 
do, no matter what the response or lack of it might be. On a Sunday 
in September, 1960 at the end of the sermon, I announced to the 
congregation, without forewarning, that I felt a personal need to 
stand before the communion table on which the cross is set as a 
public declaration of my own desire to put Christ first in my life. 
My sermon which preceded this act dealt with commitment point- 
ing out that a declaration of intention had nothing to do with 
self-appointment to a “holier than thou” club. It was simply an act, 
in the presence of one’s neighbors, of the desire to put Christ first 
without regard of time, money, or personal sacrifice. 

In my apprehension about issuing such a public invitation I 
hardly dared contemplate whether there would be any response. 
However, the results were Pentecostal. The entire front of the 
church was crowded with people pressing forward. It reached the 
point where it was much easier to stand up and come forward than 
to remain in one’s seat. The experience was absolutely uplifting 
for many. God was at work in our midst, and we did not know it. 
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The Holy Spirit was ready to be released and only waited the 
opportunity. It must be pointed out, however, that for some the 
experience was traumatic and very unpleasant. Much discussion 
followed this experience, and there were many who expressed their 
disappointment that thay had not been in church. Was this a 
desire to have shared in the commitment, or to have been a spec- 
tator? It was decided that with advanced warning a similar invita- 
tion would be issued the following Sunday. There was apprehen- 
sion expressed. Perhaps, the second time “it would not work.” But 
the Holy Spirit prevailed and on the second Sunday another 75 
people came to the front of the church. What has happened since 
those two Sundays? Has there been a radical transformation in the 
life of Plymouth Church? No, this has not been the case. Why? 
Before answering that question I want to bring in another facet of 
my story, which relates to the question, and which has helped me 
understand a good deal more about the nature and life of the 
church. 

Following these two Commitment Sundays some of the teen- 
agers, who had written the letter to President Eisenhower, came to 
me again. They wanted to discuss with me the matter of civil 
disobedience. They had made their commitment to put Christ first 
and they were wrestling with the question of whether it was neces- 
sary to challenge the authority of the state when it appeared that 
the state was making demands in violation of one’s own conscience. 
I pointed out that they were dealing with a very dangerous sub- 
ject, but their premise was correct. For the Christian Christ is 
above all and every other claim is subject to our obedience to Him. 
They began to discuss the specifics of this with their parents and 
other adults in the church and at this juncture some real anxiety 
began to develop, especially among some of the parents of the 
teenagers. What were the teenagers being exposed to? Concerted 
interest centered on this question by the Boards of the church as 
well as the parents. The result was approval of the “exposure” 
being received by the teenagers, despite the fact that it might result 
in action with which all could not agree. Of course, there were 
dissenting opinions. The serious proportions to which the dis- 
sension might grow was revealed by the clipping which appeared 
anonymously on the church bulletin board. It was titled, “Two 
Major Communist Objectives: Break Down Our Defense and Poison 
Our Youth.” It was draped in black. 

A real “break-through,” which resulted from these discussions 
was the spontaneous realization on the part of many adults that 
the teenagers of the church were being exposed to ideas and con- 
cerns of which the adults were entirely ignorant. This has prompted 
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the development of a Christian Understanding Hour for the adults 
on Sunday evenings. They, too, wanted to be exposed for they 
realized that something was happening to the teenagers of the 
church. I think it is worth commenting on the format of this Sunday 
evening program. For the first half hour, I, as minister, make a 
lecture presentation of the topic of the evening. Those assembled 
then break into small discussion groups where a lay person assumes 
leadership. Their purpose is to wrestle with the implications of the 
topic in the light of what God is calling us to be and to do in the 
world of which we are a part. There have been small study groups 
in the church in the past, and I am sure that they helped create the 
climate for the present development, but they were severely limited 
in that they centered in the minister as an authority figure. 

At the present writing the teenagers, mentioned above, have 
not carried their convictions into acts of civil disobedience, such 
as refusal to participate in civil defense drills in the high schools, 
though some have seriously considered this, but some of the boys 
are considering declaring themselves as Conscientious Objectors 
when they reach the age of 18. One facet of the church’s life which 
has been related to the concerns expressed by our teenagers and 
to which the experience of Commitment in the fall has had a 
direct bearing has been the social action interests of some of the 
adult members. The Christian Action Committee was formed in 
the spring of 1960, but it was only after the opportunity to share 
with other church members in a public commitment to put Christ 
first that the Chairman of the Committee said, “Now I feel ready 
to go, and to act in whatever way the truth is revealed to us.” The 
result has been a vigorous appraisal by about 20 people of two 
study books of the National Council of Churches of Christ in 
America.” 

Again, I cannot report great examples of church members act- 
ing outside the safety of the church community in ways that would 
seriously challenge the values of our society. The potential is 
there. It may be realized, or study may become just one more way 
that we escape the plain commandments of Jesus to do His will in 
the community. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


IN THE CHURCH, as I know it, there is a dearth of first-hand 
religious experience. Obviously this cannot be arbitrarily manu- 


+ “Christian Responsibility on a Changing Planet,” Report of the Fifth 
Wcrld Order Study Conference, Cleveland, Ohio, November 18-21, 1958 and 
“A Case Book on Christian Responsibility for Freedom,” Harold C. Letts, 
Editor, 1960. 
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factured, but opportunities for its development can be provided in 
our churches far more than is presently true. Religious experience 
provides the motivation for living the Christian life and its absence 
is what makes the Christian life dull and prosaic for so many. 
One woman reported to me that following her experience of making 
the public declaration of her desire to put Christ first in her life, 
she had dinner with two friends of hers. Her first words to them 
were, “Let me tell you what happened at my church this morning.” 
On how many occasions do our church members go out into society 
with the thrill and excitement of reporting to their friends and 
neighbors that something has happened to them in their Christian 
life? Rather our situation reminds one of Paul’s inquiry of the 
Christians at Ephesus, “Did you receive the Holy Spirit when you 
believed?” And their answer came back, “No, we have never even 
heard that there is a Holy Spirit.” (Acts 19:2) 

The report of this woman about her experience with her 
friends makes me keenly aware of the meaning of evangelism. The 
church evangelizes when it has something to share with others. 
Lacking this, the church appoints an Evangelism or Membership 
Committee whose task is to recruit new members. Often a very 
good job is done, but what has happened is that members have 
been secured for the church, as an institution, and people have 
not been brought into a living relationship with Jesus Christ- This 
has led the Executive Director of the Department of Evangelism 
of my own denomination to say, “At one time those who hungered 
for the authentic message of the Gospel were outside the church; 
now they are in the church. “An illustration of the failure of the 
church to provide the matrix of genuine religious experience are 
the words of a Deacon, “I have held every damn office, in the 
church, but I have never found God.” 

Historically we have evidence that whenever there has been 
a renewal of life within the church there has been a fresh con- 
frontation with the Biblical message. This provides us with a 
major clue for the recovery of genuine life in the church today, 
and a clear indication of the lines along which religious experience 
may develop. A dialogue with the Word of God in the context of 
a dialogue with one’s neighbors is the community to which the 
Holy Spirit is given. 

We are all aware of the appalling Biblical illiteracy among 
modern Protestants, but the problem is much more serious than 
simply the lack of information among church members. As our 
churches are now structured personal relationships are almost ex- 


3 Visser "t Hooft, op. cit., pp. 90-95. 
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clusively at a superficial level. This has the more serious con- 
sequence that the message of the Bible and Christian doctrine can 





not be experienced in our churches today. The Incarnation and 
the Resurrection remain sterile dogma, even if there is an academic 
knowledge of the doctrines. Our real need in the church is to 
provide the medium through which the Biblical proclamation may 
be experienced. Small, personal groups, where men and women 
are wrestling with the Biblical message, provide the opportunity 
for such experiences. We have found this to be true at Plymouth 
Church for those who have been willing to devote the time,‘ but 
there has never been a large response by the congregation to par- 
ticipation in small groups. The church has its membership fran- 
tically engaged in many, many acitivities and one more thing is 
just too much for some people. For me, this calls into question the 
whole organizational structure of the Protestant Church today. 
Where there is engagement with the Biblical Word in a group 
situation there is opportunity for genuine religious experience. 
An outgrowth and necessity of this is commitment—absolute, un- 
qualified commitment to Jesus Christ wherever the Spirit leads us. 
This is radical, and when church members are confronted with 
this as a serious choice they are appalled. It is radical because how- 
ever much we may speak about Christian America there is the 
immediate realization that our society does not live by Christian 
standards. Therefore to take Christ seriously means to take His 
cross into our lives. And Thomas a Kempis is still right, “God 
has now many lovers of His heavenly Kingdom, but very few 


bearers of His cross.” 


How consistently the bearers of new life in society have been 
those who have been willing to suffer. How consistently the church 
in America flees from this facet of the message of Jesus. But some 
of the young people in Plymouth Church have shown that where 
there is a wrestling with the Word of God in the group relation- 
ship there may develop genuine commitment that becomes par- 
ticularized in the concrete issues of life. Signs of a similar develop- 
ment are currently seen among the adults of the Christian Action 
Committee, but it remains to be seen whether the pressure of 


society will be too much. Perhaps it was the 


idealism of 


youth, which is still untarnished, that led John R. Mott to say that 
if he had his work to do over again he would concentrate on high 


school students. 


4 Harold R. Fray, Jr. “The Spirit Making New,” Spiritual Renewal Through 
Personal Groups, John L. Casteel, Editor (New York: Association Press, 1957) 


pp. 63-78. 
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I am convinced that the church will never be renewed until 
we are willing to make the message of the Gospel very concrete and 
pay the cost involved. No one is disturbed when we quot Jesus, 
“You shall love your neighbor as yourself,” (Matt 22.39) and no- 
thing happens so long as we are content to quote Jesus. It is when 
we say, “Love the negro who wants to move in the house across the 
street,” and we really do love the negro ourselves, that the Gospel 
becomes real, but at the price of tension and opposition. This is 
the cost the church must be willing to pay. 

No one becomes excited when you say, “You cannot serve 
God and mammon,” (Matt 6.24) but when you particularize it and 
say, “You cannot serve God and country; you cannot serve God 
and family,” then the hue and cry goes up from many sources, but 
I believe it is the only way in which a real witness can be made. 
One woman said to me after I had spelled out my understanding 
of the implications of the Gospel in the affairs of life, “It was 
necessary for me that you should first of all get off the fence.” A 
church on the fence is no affront to the world, because it is present- 
ing no challenge to the world. A chief stumbling-block for the 
church is its unwillingness to be different. 

Martin Buber captures the dilemma of the church when he 
discusses why the innumerable appeals against the use of atomic 
weapons have remained ineffective, 


They were not committed; they only said what other people—those 
in the governments and the General Staff of the armies—ought to 
do. They never stated what the authors of these appeals would do 
themselves, nor to what they committed themselves. There was 
no sentence in these appeals beginning with the word ‘I’—in the 
case of war I will do this, not that. And it is only when a man 
commits himself that others really listen to him.5 


THE CHURCH: ORGANIZED FOR MISSION OR JusST ORGANIZED? 


THE CHURCH is in a state of unresolved tension between its 
organizational and institutional life and its God-given mission. 
Our churches today are organized to maintain their institutional 
life. Like all other organizations in society its chief end is to main- 
tain its life. Its goals are large membership, substantial financial 
support, all the attributes of worldly splendor, and if at all possible 
a minister who is the “man of the year” in the community. These 
are the marks of success, which its membership understands, for 
the church, as an institution, derives its values from society. The 


5 Quoted by Helmut Gollwitzer, “The New Pacifism,” Fellowship, Septem- 
ber 1, 1960 (Fellowship of Reconciliation: Nyack, N. Y.) pp. 9-10. 
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laity of the church are familiar and comfortable with the techniques 
and requirements of an organization and not a few of them give 
generously of their time, talent, and money to support the church, 
as they understand it. Fulfilling the inner dynamics of any in- 
stitution, the church makes insatiable demands upon its member- 
ship to achieve its organizational splendor. There are committees 
and subcommittees, and the demands are infinite upon any man 
or woman who is seen to be a good organizational person. 

Understanding full well that as an institution it is in full-scale 
competition with other institutions in society, the church has a 
particularly potent weapon in its arsenal. It equates loyalty to 
Jesus Christ with its institutional demands. It seeks to give a sacred 
foundation to achieve a very human end. For those who do not 
discriminate between Christ’s commandment that He is to be first 
in all things and the church’s claim that this means submitting to 
its institutional pretensions, the church becomes a very successful 
competitor among society’s organizations. Of course there are many 
who will not yield to the church’s idolatrous claims, for they have 
no intention of putting Christ first in their lives. The church's 
claims are not given a hearing. But the far more serious damage 
is done to those who are within the church and who do listen to 
what the church is saying. 

In a society, such as ours, where membership in a church is 
the thing to do, the equation of the idolatrous claim of the church 
as an institution with discipleship to Christ means that the Biblical 
message and the real claim of Christ are never heard by a great 
many. But the worst damage is done to those core members of the 
church, who really are Christ’s would-be-disciples, who instinctively 
recognize that the institutional claims of the church are demonic 
but have not separated these claims from the real claims of our 
Lord. How forcibly this was brought home to me by one woman 
after the two Commitment Sundays in the fall of 1960. She did 
not stand up in public declaration that she desired to put Christ 
first for she said, “If commitment to Christ means giving more 
time to the church, then I want no part of Christianity.” Already 
this person was experiencing real tension in her marriage because 
of the claims which the church was making upon the time of her- 
self and her husband. She saw far more clearly than those of us 
who made our commitment. the demonic aspects of how those 
commitments might be used. 

I have already indicated that following those Commitment 
Sundays in which at least 225 or more people participated, there 
has been no revolution in the church. The potential is there, for 
as one person said, “I simply put into words and gave opportunity 
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for what people already wanted to express.” Nonetheless, I expect 
no profound results at the moment, for I have become convinced 
that the way our churches are currently organized and functioning, 
they are not in a position to handle real commitment to Christ. 
They only know how to take what may be an authentic commit- 
ment and pervert it into the pretentious claims of the institution 
and organization. 

I do not draw this conclusion from this one isolated illustra- 
tion above, but from my continuing relationship to the church 
and reflection upon what I see happening. Three or four years 
ago one of the men of the church had a profound religious ex- 
perience. He wanted a channel through which he could witness to 
what God had done for him. In the church we said this is wonder- 
ful—come and be a part of the organization. He was elected to the 
Board of Deacons, and after a year he resigned, absolutely choked. 
The demonic claims of the church will result in driving its best 
potential members away from its doors. 

When the church pours the majority of its time, talent and re- 
sources into its organizational and institutional life, then the genu- 
ine claims of the Church of Christ are bound to fall on deaf ears. 
The call of the church to its membership to come together to study 
and wrestle with the Word of God is looked upon as just one more 
claim which the church is making upon the time of its members. 
The church has cried, ‘Wolf, wolf,” so long, and has used so many 
gimmicks of promotion that its membership can no longer discern 
between a false and true call. And for those who do respond to the 
call, the study of the Word of God is seen to be divorced from that 
with which the church is really preoccupied. Therefore, such study 
takes on the aura of a pious exercise for those who have the time. 
It is acceptable to begin Board and Committee meetings with 
prayer, but this is hardly more than a “nod to God,” and the 
groups then get down to the institutional tasks for which they have 
met. The church functioning in this fashion cultivates superficial 
relationships, for there is no need for real person-to-person en- 
counters. There is a job to be done and everyone is there to do it, 
and go home. I join with Truman B. Douglass, 


Instead of acts of obedience we pile institution upon institution, 
create organizations in which the speed of forward motion is always 
the pace of the slowest member, join subcommittees to réport to 
committees to report to assemblies whose boldest act is to sing of 
the church: ‘She will not be moved.’ Who will join me and blow 
all this to hell?é 


6 Truman B. Douglass, “The Lordship of Christ in a Technological Age,” 
United Church Herald, January 26, 1961, p. 32. 
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The diagnosis of a problem is always easier than its solution, but 
there has to be a diagnosis. There is no slick out to say there are 
no easy, quick solutions to these problems because the true life of 
the church is always that which God gives by the outpouring of 
His Spirit, for man has some responsibility to keep the channels 
open between himself and God. When the church is preoccupied 
with its organizational life and institutional aggrandizement, speci- 
fic barriers are set up against God. It is operating in direct contra- 
diction to the fundamental principle of the Church of Christ, which 
is, “Whoever would save his life will lose it; and whoever loses 
his life for my sake and the gospel’s will save it.” (Mark 8.35) The 
church is called to expend its life, to give itself away with no 
counting of the cost, as Jesus gave Himself upon the cross. This 
is in sharp distinction to the inherent principle of an organization 
which fights for its life to the death. 

I do not know how these things will come to pass in Plymouth 
Church, but I am making a plea that we take seriously the need 
of a radical new style of life for the church in society today. I 
am not suggesting that the church as an organization and institu- 
tion can be neglected. I must care for my own body if I am to do 
the things which I desire, but my body is only a means to an end. 
The church as an institution is only a means to an end, and not 
the end in itself. When the organization is not serving the end for 
which the church really exists, and I believe this is the case today, 
then the structure must be transformed. 

Some of the lines along which the new organization must move 
is the ability to keep worship, study and service together and 
central in the life of the church. Like a three-legged stool, when one 
leg is missing, something essential is gone. The organizational forms 
must provide that person-to-person relationships be transformed 
from a superficial level to a deeply personal encounter. It must be 
possible to lay aside the personage, in order to confront the real 
person.? Only in this way can the love of God, which is the message 
of the church, be incarnated in the life of the church and be given 
validity. Out of its genuine religious experience, the organization 
of the church must provide the channels whereby the real task of 
the church may be accomplished. The battlefield for the Christian 
is not the four walls of the church’s buildings, but the world. It 
is here that the church’s witness must be borne if we are to be 
iaithful to our Lord’s commands. This makes especially clear the 
tension between the church as an institution and the mission of 
the church. The mission of the church is to the world, but the 


7 Paul Tournier, The Meaning of Persons (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1959). 
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organizational claims often result in the life of the church being 
expended within its four walls. 


Rote or Lairy AND MINISTER 


THESE CONCERNS throw in sharp relief the fact that the witness 
of the church must be made by its laity. The task of the church 
is to train its membership to be the church in the world. This is 
still a revolutionary concept to the average church member, for 
the church, functioning as just another organization in society has 
never laid serious claims upon its membership to be the church 
in society. The church has been satisfied to make institutional de- 
mands upon its membership. Making such claims, it is inevitable 
that the minister will be looked upon as the church, for he is the 
head of the organization. No words about the “priesthood of all 
believers” will be heard when the organizational forms of the 
church cancel out its message. 

The effects of this pattern of church life have reached all 
around the world so that Lesslie Newbigin reports that one of the 
greatest liabilities bequeathed by the western church to the churches 
of Asia is the pattern of paternalism.§ Dr Hendrick Kraemer speaks 
of the laymen as the “frozen credits” of the church,® for in our 
church’s life they are not really asked to be disciples, they are only 
asked to give of their time and talent and money to support the 
institutional pretensions of the church. In saying this I have over- 
stated the case, but there is so much truth in it, that I prefer to 
err on the side of overstatement. 

Part of the thrust for new organizational forms in the life of 
the church is going to come when we take seriously the mission 
of the church, which in turn will force a reappraisal of the role of 
the laity and the minister. If the laity are the church in the world, 
then the minister is the spiritual and organizational director. This 
makes the minister “an enabler,” which is the best functional term 
I have encountered. The role of the minister is to enable the 
membership to be the church. He is a catalyst for God. 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


THESE CONSIDERATIONS prompt me to close by making some 
observations about theological education today. Hans-Ruedi Weber 
raises the questions for us very well, 


8 Lesslie Newbigin, “The Pattern of Partnership,” A Decisive Hour for the 
Christian Mission (London: SCM Press LTD, 1960) pp. 37-40. 
% Quoted by D. T. Niles, “A Church and its ‘Selfhood’”, Ibid., p. 79. 
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Is it right that the ministry of the Church cannot be delegated to 
those holding an office in the Church but that this ‘work of ministry’ 
must be fulfilled by the saints, i.e., all the members of Christ’s Body? 
And is it right that the specific function of those holding an office 
in the Church are therefore not in the first place to fulfill the 
ministry of the Church, but rather continually to animate, equip 
and guide the saints in their work of ministry? If so, what renewal 
of...training for the ministry does this imply! 


To this I would add the statement of Madeleine Barot, 


The emphasis of the Church should be more on the witness and 
service of individual Christians in secular institutions of national 
life than on Christian institutions of service....The laymen must 
be helped to understand their secular work and approach its prob- 
lems in the light of the Christian revelation. They need a new 
form of theological education for this.14 


Almost seven years in the parish ministry brings home the force 
of these statements to me. My own Seminary gave me an excellent 
theological training but did not prepare me to confront the in- 
stitutional church, upon which society has impressed its own image. 
My academic training prepared me well to carry on the functions 
of the minister which the church, as an organization, would expect 
from me, but was a great deal weaker in aiding my own growth 
in religious experience, and preparing me to lead others to real 
commitment to Jesus Christ. As ministers and laity we are familiar 
with the organizational and institutional demands of the church 
and basically we know how to meet them. However, I am increas- 
ingly aware that we are not at all certain what it means for the 
church to be the Church. A recovery of this is going to demand 
some drastic ecclesiastical surgery from the cloister of the theologi- 
cal seminary to the arena of the local parish set in the midst of a 
world which is hostile to its true mission. 


10 H. R. Weber, “A Spontaneous Missionary Church,” Laity Bulletin, No. 4 
November, 1957 (Department of the Laity: World Council of Churches, Geneva, 
Switzerland) p. 10. 

11 Madeleine Barot, “Discerning Christ’s Work in Asia,” Laity Bulletin, 
No, 8, December, 1959, p. 18, 
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THE TRINITY: INTELLECTUAL 
PUZZLE OR SPIRITUAL 
REALITY 


Jesus and The Trinity, BY WALTER 
RussELL Bowie. New York, Abing- 
don Press, 1960. 160 pp., $2.75. 


With that charm of style and gen- 
uineness of religious conviction char- 
acteristic of all Dr. Bowie’s writing, 
he offers here a sensitive approach to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, which 
takes as its starting point the central- 
ity of Jesus. “We are closer to the 
dynamic fact when we begin, not with 
a formulation, but with the living 
Figure by whom men were stirred to 
their ever enlarging effort to inter- 
pret the wonder of what he was” (p. 
11). It was Jesus who was the center 
of the disciples’ faith, and it was out 
of their experience of him, “the con- 
sciousness of the limitless significance 
of Jesus,” that the great affirmations 
of Christian faith ultimately devel- 
oped (p. 25). 

With this starting point Dr. Bowie 
examines the enlarging conceptions of 
a Saviour in the New Testament— 
Messiah, Son of Man, The Pauline 
“Christ,” the Johannine “Word,” and 
so on. In each instance the author 
seeks to penetrate the spiritual real- 
ity behind these varying terms and 
conceptions. He then deals with the 
Holy Spirit in its Old Testament back- 
ground and in the new significance it 
gained in the light of Jesus. “Now 
the Holy Spirit would carry to men’s 
inner awareness the companionship of 
the invisible but everliving Christ” 


(p. 67). 


Book Reviews 


The next chapters survey the early 
attempts to explain the faith, and 
deal especially with the Nicene Creed. 
This, Dr. Bowie writes, “proclaims the 
fullness of the Incarnation, which 
means that Jesus is the complete in- 
terpreter of God, and that God is his 
infinity is the same unfailing good- 
ness that the disciples knew in Jesus 
when they loved and trusted him” 
(p. 107). 

The final chapters explain how the 
trinitarian formulation was grounded 
in the threefold Christian experience, 
‘God above, God incarnate, God in- 
spiring,” as the author quotes from 
Albert Mansbridge (p. 116). The three- 
foldness of God's manifestation is thé 
basis and meaning of the Trinity 
(p. 122). There are difficulties with the 
doctrine, to be sure, and no modern 
interpretations, of which several are 
considered (e.g. Sayers, Hodgson) are 
fully satisfactory. But the cardinal 
point is that the triple experience of 
God ends in dedication, rather than 
in dogmatism or discussion. The doc- 
trine of the Trinity contains “the 
fragance and fruitfulness of a living 
truth,” which is “rooted in the re- 
membrance of the Word made flesh.” 
Through the risen Master the great- 
ness of God, “beyond all words to ex- 
press,” was made known to the dis- 
ciples; in him God touched them, and 
by his Spirit “brought him home to 
their hearts” (p. 155). 

Dr. Bowie writes movingly and has 
helped to make intelligible to his 
readers some of the basic concerns of 
trinitarian doctrine. He is surely right 
to begin and end with centrality of 
Jesus for Christian piety. All doctrine 
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is the handmaiden of a living faith; 
and there would have been no doc- 
trine of the Trinity had not there 
been sure convictions and vital exper- 
iences, whose meaning it sought to 
safeguard. But the question may legi- 
timately be raised whether it is not 
precisely on the grounds of piety that 
the doctrine is open to criticism. It is 
not because it issues in intellectual 
difficulties that it can be challenged, 
but rather because it is not a genu- 
ine aid to faith. The puzzles which it 
has engendered in the minds of lay- 
men and theologians alike, have more 
the character of mystification than of 
true mystery. 

It seems to me by no means ob- 
vious that we experience God in three 
ways. Even more open to question is 
the idea that these three ways (which 
are quite variously expressed, cf. pp. 
116, 124, 150) lead necessarily to three 
distinctions in the Godhead to be de- 
nominated by “persons” or “modes of 
being.” To make some distinctions in 
the Godhead is essential; but there 
are several kinds and they mostly 
have a twofold, perhaps never a genu- 
inely threefold, character. To illus- 
trate: in the Nicene Creed the basic 
distinction is that between the Father 
and the Son. The relation is such that 
the Father both redeems and creates 
through the Son. We are thus not 
dealing with the Father as Creator 
and the Son as Redeemer, but rather 
with the conviction that the Father 
is the ultimate source, the Son the 
actualizer of all God’s activity. Here 
there is no real place for the Spirit 
as a distinct entity. He is simply an- 
other way of talking about the Logos 
as the indwelling Christ. To invent 
categories (as all trinitarian thought 
does) which imply an _ indwelling 
Christ who is the Holy Spirit, and 
an “ex-dwelling Christ” (so to say) 
who is another entity called “the Son,” 
is not to awaken a sense of the Di- 
vine Mystery, but rather to puzzle 
people unnecessarily. Similarly, to em- 
phasize a threefold experience of God 
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as “redemptive nearness” in Jesus, the 
“glory and goodness of the Father,” 
and “the quickened life” of the Spirit 
(p. 124), does not necessarily lead to 
trinitarian doctrine. When a devout 
Christian, meeting some crisis in his 
life victoriously, says: “I felt the Spir- 
it guide me;” “I felt God’s grace di- 
rect me;” “I felt Jesus standing be- 
side me;” “I felt God’s right arm lead 
me;” “I felt the very presence of 
Christ within me;” is he not using 
varied symbols to express the same 
thing? That God was manifest in the 
life of Jesus, that he was made known 
in the law and the prophets, that the 
creation bears witness to him, that it 
is he who turns our hearts to behold 
him in Jesus and in all his works, 
that it is he whom we find in every 
gift of love offered to us, both in- 
spiring it and inspiring us to accept 
it, and that it is he whom we behold 
by faith even in the hours of cur 
darkness and in the ambiguities of 
creation and of human history—this is 
the essence of Christian piety. But 
that this involves three different kinds 
of experience which point to three 
different ‘persons’ or ‘modes’ of the 
Godhead seems to be highly dubious. 
There are six or seven different types 
of experience involved, and the issues 
they pose for making distinctions in 
the Godhead are many and various. 

What has in fact happened in the 
development of trinitarian doctrine 
has been that the original twofold 
structure of God as at once the Un- 
conditioned Transcendent and the ac- 
tive God of creative energy and mercy 
(i.e. the Logos), has been partly super- 
seded by other structures, in which 
attempts were made to distinguish be- 
tween different kinds of divine activ- 
ity (e.g. creation and redemption). To 
these confusions have been added 
further ones in which God’s working 
in the heart has been separated from 
his action in creation and redemption. 
These actions, to be sure, can be dis- 
tinguished. But if we are going to do 
so, let us be careful to make fruitful 
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distinctions and to take account of 
all the divine activity. And if we then 
find it necessary to speak of distinc- 
tions in the Godhead itself, let us be 
sure we do this coherently, not con- 
fusing different structures of thought 
inherited from the past, and not in- 
verting entitics arbitrarily because the 
Bible provides a rich variety of sym- 
bols by which to express one and the 
same thing. Our language will never 
capture the Divine Mystery. Its pur- 
pose is rather to point to it. But it 
will point to it all the more signi- 
ficantly if it does not substitute intel- 
lectual puzzles consequent upon con- 
fused and traditional thinking, for the 
genuine Mystery of God. 

The value of Dr. Bowie’s book is 
that it emphasises the spiritual real- 
ities which the Trinity tried to ex- 
press. Here the author writes convin- 
cingly and with insight. But the ques- 
tion remains whether these realities 
were beclouded rather than clarified 
by the doctrine. 

Cyrit C. RICHARDSON 


‘(Other recent publications by Profes- 


sor Bowie: Christ Be With Me (Daily 
meditations and personal prayers). 
Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1958. 137 
pp. The Living Story of the New Tes- 
tament. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 183 pp.—Ed.) 


CELESTIAL NAVIGATION 


The Self in Pilgrimage, BY Eart A. 
Loomis, Jr., M.D. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers, 1960. 109 pp., $3.00. 


In a well-made little book of just 
over 100 pages, Dr. Loomis has pre- 
sented an epic tale which might have 
been called The Odyssey of the Soul. 
To be sure, he doesn’t use the word 
“soul”—more common to European 
thinking than to American—but rath- 
er the “self.” This brings his subject 
into the realm of empirical and oper- 
ational concepts, and forms a conve- 
nient bridge between psychology and 





religion. Both disciplines can recog- 
nize the significance of the word self 
without much further analysis or def- 
inition. 

After two masterful Forewords, the 
one by Reinhold Niebuhr, the other 
by Kenneth Appel—themselves per- 
haps the most meaningful exemplars 
of the respective fields of religion and 
psychiatry—the book is well launched. 
But in Chapter I the poor self finds 
itself immediately in “irons,” What a 
happy figure of speech to describe the 
plight of a man unaware of the forces 
that are driving him—a stranger to 
the darker, hidden side of himself, 
who, under these circumstances, can so 
easily come to grief, and founder. The 
hidden forces he mentions are the ten- 
dency to cut ourselves off from our- 
selves in order to join the crowd and 
partake in those things that imper- 
sonal society prizes so highly; our fear 
not only of the evil in us but of the 
good, because of the claims that good- 
ness makes on us; our need to behave 
as though we were inferior and stupid, 
and to fail; and our unwillingness to 
accept the risk of loving and receiving 
love. 

Being an able skipper, the author 
does not leave us floundering. He rolls 
out his charts in the form of six 
chapters so that we may study the 
tides and the currents on which the 
self drifts, and view the shoals and 
the rocks to be avoided and the dis- 
tant harbor to be won. But first he 
cautions us that self-knowledge is 
achieved through a long and difficult 
pilgrimage. “The journey has never 
been easy,” he says, “and in some 
ways it is harder today than ever. Yet 
today, perhaps more than ever before, 
man needs to take seriously the pil- 
grimage toward discovery of himself. 
His very survival may be determined 
by his succes.” 

In the second chapter, called “The 


‘Self in History,” the author tries to 


fix our present position. He is struck 
by the inconsistencies of our behavior. 
“Just as we begin to believe that man 
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has learned something about caring 
for his fellow man we are shocked by 
his radical departures from this un- 
derstanding. Just as we begin to hope 
that he has come to love his fellow 
man we can see him applying new 
ingenuity in causing him suffering.” 
In the face of these inconsistencies he 
suggests that there is one clue to the 
history of selfhood, perhaps more re- 
vealing than others, and that is Man’s 
Conception of God. “Only through 
learning who He was could we have 
begun to learn who we are.” 

Having thus persuaded his readers 
that he is steering his boat, not from 
point to point, but rather by celes- 
tial navigation, Dr. Loomis proceeds 
to show them what dangers lurk in 
the depths. “It is one thing to know 
about the truth; it is another to make 
use of it.” Man, he believes, never 
has taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of discovering his own unity 
through the model of Christ’s. Instead, 
he has been divided against himself, 
refusing to admit the contradictions 
in himself or allowing them to work 
to his own benefit. “But what hap- 
pens,” he asks, “when man _ permits 
one aspect of himself to dominate the 
other? The subdued element becomes 
a saboteur; ultimately it erupts. This 
process is one of the great motifs of 
history.” And then he projects for us 
a condensed and horrific review of 
the Satanic in history, from the age 
of witch-burning and the Inquisition 
on through Buchenwald and Little 
Rock and Johannesburg. 

There follows a chapter on “The Self 
in Development,” in which the authc: 
recognizes that man cannot be encom- 
passed in a single diagram or reduced 
to a few qualities without oversimpli- 
fication. But he says that we share 
four qualities, namely, we are individ- 
uals but interrelated, we are in equi- 
librium but also in action. These four 
aspects of the self are paired and in 
a state of tension. The two pairs of 
opposites are held together by the self 
which they also serve to define. ““The 
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self, therefore, is to be found at the 
conjunction of the paired opposites, at 
the point where contradictions come 
together.” Although Jung’s name does 
not appear in the index, the author 
comes very close to Jungian meta- 
psychology with its emphasis on the 
four functions, the reconciling symbol 
of the Mandala with the self at its 
center, and with Jung’s preoccupation 
with individuation. Here Dr. Loomis 
gives an excellent digest of the devel- 
opment of the personality in psycho- 
dynamic terms, and calls on his own 
long experience as a child psychiatrist. 

With this firm background, the au- 
thor goes on to his final chapters: 
“The Self in Communication,” “The 
Self in Community,” “The Self in 
Hell,” and “The Self in Communion.” 
He believes that we learn about our- 
selves by seeing our reflection in 
others, by noting the feeling we arouse 
in them. But communication with a 
single other is not enough; it gets 
its fuller meaning when we speak to 
and are spoken to by the community 
to which we belong. From this we 
achieve confirmation and an accept- 
ance of our identity, with the simul- 
taneous identification of the group 
whose values we accept. 

He suggests that the way out of the 
hell which exists within us when we 
do not possess this identity, will de- 
pend first on recognizing that evil ex- 
ists and on being willing to use it in 
the service of good; and, secondly, by 
reopening our receptivity to pain and 
using our suffering creatively. Loomis 
says, with wisdom: “Only that person 
who believes he is basically good can 
take responsibility for the evil in him- 
self.” He thinks that communion is 
the answer to hell. One meaning of 
communion, other than the liturgical, 
is the mutual understanding of “those 
who can speak and listen to one an- 
other at the intersection of the secular 
and spiritual worlds. These men are 
bridges of self to others’ selves, 
whether or not they know it, because 
in their being they fulfill an openness 
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to all possibilities; because communi- 
cation happens in and through their 
openness. . . .” Such men are religious, 
if unaware of it; indeed, they may not 
even realize that they are functioning 
as bridges of communion. 
Here the psychiatrist and the theo- 
logian speak with one voice. 
Carv BIncer, M.D. 


SCHERER IS GENEROUS TOO 


Love is a Spendthrift, BY PAvL 
ScHErER. (A book of meditations for 
the Christian year.) New York, Har- 
per & Brothers, 1961. 230 pp., $3.75. 


“God is the God of life and death. 
Easter is the affirmation of true life, 
at the expense of what we call life, 
which is itself a denial of life. It sets 
me in a world which is not self-con- 
tained, but open at both ends, and 
drafty: a world far too small for my 
loyalties, where I am not to be left 
comfortably alone, finding in running 
its errands and shoving its furniture 
about the reason for my being here. 
Now I have to pick up the stuff from 
its counters, and take all its goods 
away from the glare of the artificial 
lights, and bring them here, and look 
at them in front of an empty tomb 





with an angel at the door: instead of 
just holding fast to my bargains with- 
out ever seeing how shoddy so many 
of them are. Mark says that the wom- 
en ‘went out quickly, and fled from 
the sepulchre; for they were afraid.’ 
One can understand why he wrote 
that; but I keep asking myself, ‘Afraid 
of what? Afraid of death, or afraid 
of life?’”’ (p. 224). 

After reading and meditating on a 
passage such as the above one comes 
to grasp why it was that seven friends 
of Paul Scherer assembled this book 
of his writings. Believing in the 
strength of his content, convinced of 
the power of his form, and aware that 
Professor Scherer had never published 
a collection of meditations, the seven 
chose to honor his retirement from 
Union in this way. Two members of 
his New York parish, Professor Ter- 
rien, three Union tutors and one of 
his former students made up the 
group. The selections emerged from a 
year and a half’s gleanings among all 
his published and unpublished works, 
including his sermons, letters, books, 
lectures, and his expositions on Luke 
and Job in the Interpreter’s Bible. 

“We are not the elect hand-picked 
for heaven. We are hand-picked for 
responsibility and peril” (p. 115). Pro- 
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fessor Scherer’s mighty words come 
cannonading at us again and again, 
not in salute of our glory, but in sa- 
lute of the one through whose glory 
we live. 

L. M. 


Putting Faith to Work, BY RosERT 
J. McCracken. New York. Harper & 
Brothers, 1960. 179 pp., $3.00. 


On the frontiers of the Christian 
Church, where the pastor or “teach- 
ing elder” faces the problem of re- 
lating the gospel he preaches to the 
lives of those to whom he proclaims 
it, there is constant need of a guiding 
and encouraging voice. Dr. McCrack- 
en, distinguished pastor of the River- 
side Church in New York City, fills 
this need with his twenty-three chap- 
ters of guidance and encouragement 
in this new book on our Christian 
faith at work. 

Though nothing is said about their 
having been preached as sermons from 
the Riverside pulpit, the chapters are 
of sermon length and construction. 
They illustrate the best type of topi- 
cal preaching for which that pulpit 
has long been noted, but they make 
constant use of familiar Bible pas- 
sages. The reader can easily imagine 
that appropriate scripture lessons ac- 
companied each sermon. 

This is more than a book of ser- 
mons, however, for there is a coherent 
and progressive plan that ties alto- 
gether the several chapters. They are 
grouped under three headings that 
point the way like successive signposts: 
“Toward a mature faith,” “Toward a 
sustaining faith,” and “Toward a rel- 
evant faith.” 

Dr. McCracken, stung by the criti- 
cism often leveled against Christianity 
that it is incredible and irrelevant, has 
set himself, as he says in the preface, 
“to exhibit the reasonableness of 
Christian Faith and to promote a bet- 
ter understanding of it by showing 
what is involved for the mind and 
the intelligence.” 
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His choice of topics indicates how 
familiar he is, as pastor of an inte- 
grated and widely varied congrega- 
tion, with the individual problems of 
his parishioners. 

In the first group are such familiar 
questions as “Isn’t religion old stuff? 
Hasn’t science outmoded it?” “Isn't 
one church as good as another?” and 
“Why go to church?” The final chap- 
ter in this section of the mature faith 
is entitled “God and Outer Space,” 
and the author calls for “an expan- 
sion of our convictions about man” 
and “an expansion of our convictions 
about God.” He closes chapter and 
section with a moving exposition of 
John 3:16. 

One of the best chapters in the book 
opens the second section, on the topic 
“The sin of overwork.” The preacher 
who turns to this book for sermon 
seed thoughts and _ illustrations—and 
he will not be disappointed—will find 
this chapter speaking especially to his 
own condition. 

In the third group, Dr. McCracken 
comes to grips with the relevance of 
the Christian message for problems of 
our time. He shows his familiarity 
with the commentators on mid-twen- 
tieth century manners and mores, but 
he finds in the Bible the timeless an- 
swers to our timely problems. For ex- 
ample, he pairs the Old Testament 
query, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
with the New Testament answer in 
the Parable of the Good Samaritan. 

“But a Samaritan’—to get the ef- 
fect today perhaps we should say, But 
a Communist—‘as he journeyed, came 
to where he was: and when he saw 
him, he had compassion, and went to 
him and bound up his wounds, pour- 
ing on oil and wine; then he set him 
on his own beast and brought him to 
an inn, and took care of him.’ (Such 
a succession of active verbs!) And Eu- 
ropean theologians charge the Amer- 
ican churches with being activist! 
Would that we were far more active, 
socially active. Thank God for all 
Good Samaritans: Venoba in India, 
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Myths, Dreams and Mysteries 


By MIRCEA ELIADE. The encounter between contemporary 
faiths and archaic realities. “A fascinating study, well docu- 
mented, rich in illustration, and teeming with original ideas 
that stir the imagination."—-W1LL HERBERG $5.00 


Language, Logic and God 


By FREDERICK FERRE. Dr. Ferré answers logical positi- 
vism’s challenge to Christianity demonstrating on positivism’s 
own terms that theology has a real claim to objective truth. 
“An excellent job in analyzing the relevance for theology of 
linguistic and philosophical analysis.".—REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 
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By GEORGE BOAS. In a ground-breaking new volume in 
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life. $3.75 


Our Heavenly Father 


By HELMUT THIELICKE. The author of The Waiting Fa- 
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licke’s vivid, compelling, existential treatment."—JoHN W. 
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Dolci in Palermo, Schweitzer in Afri- 
ca, Mellon in Haiti, Tom Dooley in 
Laos, Howard Rusk in New York 
City.” 

This collection is good reading for 
pastors and people in our churches— 
for all who care about putting our 
faith to work. 

FRANK OTHEMAN REED 


A DISTINCT CONTRIBUTION TO 
CONTEMPORARY CHRISTOLOGY 


The Word Incarnate, BY W. NORMAN 
PITTENGER. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1959. 295 pp., $7.50. 


Dr. Pittenger’s book on Christology 
is the most recent publication in the 
Library of Constructive Theology. 
There are four main themes in his 
argument. 

First of all, in the traditional pre- 
sentation of the problem of Christ- 
ology, Dr. Pittenger finds that there 
has been a tendency to minimize the 
humanity of our Lord. Although the 
orthodox tradition has explicity re- 
tained the two natures in verbal form, 
as in the Chalcedonian definition, it 
has in actual fact tended towards 
monophysitism. The author appears 
to be restive even with the Chalce- 
donian formula. He says that “the 
meaning of our Lord Jesus Christ as 
Word Incarnate is not that He is the 
sticking together of two utterly dispa- 
rate entities” (p. 179). 

Secondly, the emphasis upon the 
divine nature of our Lord, to the de- 
triment of his real humanity, has led 
to his being regarded as an intruder 
in this world, “as if he were a visitor 
from an entirely different sphere” (p. 
164). But the author protests that the 
Incarnation neither demands nor im- 
plies “ ‘miracle’ in the vulgar sense 
of the disruptive violation of the rela- 
tively settled order of nature, which 
is God’s way of working in his world” 
(p. 184). He claims that unless God- 
head is found, not apart from or 
alongside the human, but in, through 
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and under the very conditions of 
humanity, the Incarnation is turned 
into a meaningless prodigy. 

Surprisingly, the author finds that 
in the Patristic. period, it was the 
so-called heretic Nestorius who saw 
the importance of this point. Nes- 
torius and the Antiochene theology 
discerned that the most complete, 
organic and integrated union of God- 
head and manhood is one in which a 
relationship is established by the gra- 
cious indwelling of God in man and 
by manhood’s free response in sur- 
render and love. The argument against 
any incipient monophysitism is that 
there is no other way of bringing 
Deity and humanity together which 
does not deny the Deity of God or 
wreck the reality of man’s existence. 

Thirdly, the crucial problem for 
Christology then becomes that of 
showing how the divine initiative and 
action take effect without constituting 
a violent disruption. In other words 
it is necessary to show how the In- 
carnate Word Jesus Christ is both 
continuous with what has gone be- 
fore and at the same time disconti- 
nuous and a genuinely new event. 

The intention here is not to achieve 
a simple immanentism, but to acquire 
a religious philosophy which sees God 
as transcendent and yet incarnation- 
ally active in his world. Such a phi- 
losophy will find in “Bethlehem and 
Calvary and what followed afterward, 
the crown and the criterion as well 
as the correction of that many graded, 
richly coloured divine self-disclosure.” 
This is to Dr. Pittenger the true path- 
way which lies between the extremities 
of pantheistic immanentism and ir- 
rational transcendentalism. 

Fourthly, it is Process Philosophy 
which is the vehicle for describing 
in a meaningful way how it is that 
the transcendent God is continuously 
at work in the world, while yet re- 
maining trascendent. Jesus Christ ac- 
tualizes in human nature the trans- 
cendental divine principle which is at 
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the root of man’s being—a principle 
which is only potentially or partially 
expressed in other men. 

In his intentions, Dr. Pittenger re- 
cognizes that he is standing firmly in 
the liberal tradition in theology. He 
agrees with Bultmann that the task 
is to find the language which will 
convey the basic Biblical affirmations 
to men and women who cannot think 
in the terms of ancient mythologies 
or use the static philosophical cate- 
gories of the Patristic period. Dr. 
Pittenger is quite clear, however, that 
the theologian does not begin with 
metaphysics and then force the Bibli- 
cal revelation into its mould: the 
starting point is the Biblical revela- 
tion. Starting, then, precisely there, 
God has to be thought of as acting 
in dynamic relation to his creatures, 
“not merely as one actor among many, 
but as the universal creative power 
which sustains all things” (p. 174). 
Since then the work of the Logos 
is prevenient in the whole cosmic 
order, Christ is “not man-become- 
God” but “God-become-man.” He is 
not a striking human achievement, 
but it is before him that we kneel 
and adore. 

Naturally there are a number of 
other themes which are woven into 
the presentation of the argument. 
Among these are the following: There 
is a necessity for theology to take 
nature into account as well as history, 
since it is in the historical order that 
novelty as well as continuity is most 
clearly seen. Then, the category of 
legend should be added to those of 
history or saga and myth, for this 
category is the best guide for under- 
standing the New Testament stories 
about the nativity, the empty tomb, 
Ascension and Pentecost. Furthermore, 
the data of Christology is “the total 
impression . - [of] the. records as 


a whole” (p. 53), which is brought 
before men by the living community, 
which “one could almost say 
makes Jesus alive today” (p. 57). 





There are many points of detail 
which are open to question. Not least 
are the implications of the last state- 
ment quoted above. It is a mislead- 
ing way of asserting that the presence 
of the living Lord is known through 
the community which he has created, 
to say, as Dr. Pittenger does, that “the 
community has made Jesus a living 
reality” (p. 274). The apparent mean- 
ing of the statement denies the basic 
truth which he is concerned to main- 
tain that the grace of God elicits a 
response of love. A further difficulty 
here is that there is no clear impres- 
sion given of what the relation is con- 
ceived to be between Scripture and 
the community. 

One might also question whether 
the meaning of anhypostasia is simply 
“impersonality” or “impersonal hu- 
manity.” Does not anhypostasia 
coupled with enhypostasia represent an 
attempt to state the uniqueness of 
Jesus Christ while preserving the 
primacy of God’s action in the In- 
carnation and claiming that Jesus was 
fully human? 

The views of Emil Brunner are 
given a brief chapter. The mode of 
treatment, however, is somewhat ca- 
valier. E.g., in discussing his views 
of the relation of the Word of God 
and salvation, Dr. Pittenger com- 
ments: “Persumably all God does is 
speak. . . . God does all the talking 
and man does all the listening” (p. 
136). Then on the exposition of the 
meaning of the internal testimony of 
the Holy Spirit, the comment is made 
that since men are passive recipients 
of a message form God, “All they have 
is a hunch . . . that it is true” (p. 
143). It is to be hoped that Brun- 
nerians will give a more sympathetic 
hearing to Dr. Pittenger’s views! 

There are three major comments 
to be made about this essay’ in Chris- 
tology. 


Firstly, although the author has 
limited his study to the doctrine of 
the Person of Christ, it is not really 
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possible to do this without dealing 
with such a traditional problem as 
whether Christ inherited fallen human 
nature. Furthermore, one cannot deal 
with the Church, even in a closing 
chapter, without giving a fuller ac- 
count than has here been rendered, 
of sin, estrangement, atonement and 
reconciliation. Therefore, granting the 
analogical relation of Christ and the 
Church (p. 278), it is nevertheless 
the case that the discontinuities in 
this analogy have to be noted in full 
contrast with the points of positive 
analogy. 

Secondly, there seems to be some 
embarrassment on the part of the 
author, over the question whether the 
“en-manned Word” (p. 188) is dif- 
ferent in degree or kind from other 
instances of the Word’s operative pres- 
ence. Dr. Pittenger is correct in stat- 
ing that this is a false dilemma. It 
is a pity then that this confusing 
notion was allowed to appear in print, 
with an admission of his own prefer- 
ence for degree, without an attempt 
to define what the issue really is. 

The clarification which he appears 
to have offered is that the uniqueness 
of Christ does not lie in Jesus as 
some God-man amalgam, formed by 
the conjunction of two natures. (This 
has been shown to be an impossibility, 
since the divine and human natures 
are disparate entities, which cannot 
simply be added together.) The two 
problems which do emerge from this 
initial clarification are, firstly, in what 
way is the action of God which 
brought the existence of Jesus of 
Nazareth unique, so that Jesus-as-the- 
Christ is a once-for-all event? Secondly, 
what does it mean for us that while 
Jesus was fully a man, he nevertheless 
was enabled, by grace, to live a life 
of perfect obedience? 

Thirdly, Dr. Pittenger has made a 
distinct contribution to the contem- 
porary discussion of Christology, par- 
ticularly with respect to his use of 
the terms and categories of Process 
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Metaphysics. Process Theology could 
be developed further by attempting 
to make a more extensive analysis of 
the category of time in relation to 
Christology and of the meaning of 
corporate guilt, of reconciliation, love, 
suffering, and the meaning of prayer. 

TREVOR Watt 


Communism and the Churches, BY 
RaAtpH Lorp Roy. New York, Brace 
and Co., 1960. 495 pp., $7.50. 


Ralph Roy has written a very thor- 
ough and also a remarkably fair ac- 
count of the influence of Communism 
within the American churches during 
the past three decades. The book has 
been attacked with equal bitterness 
by both the extreme right and the 
extreme left. Christianity Today in its 
review notes how much more tender 
Mr. Roy is with the persons on the 
left whom he criticizes than he is with 
the anti-Communists who have made 
character-assassination a major occu- 
pation. I have received complaints 
from some of our alumni because I 
have endorsed a book which leaves 
about twenty-five persons, some of 
them alumni of Union Seminary, in 
such an exposed position because 
they are shown to have been quite 
consistent in their support of Com- 
munist causes and in their lack of 
criticism of the Soviet Union during 
all three decades. Mr. Roy has care- 
fully omitted the names of persons 
who incidentally became involved for 
a short time in Communist fronts and 
this fact does mean that the few who 
have been identified consistently with 
such movements seem the more ex- 
posed. 

Mr. Roy comes to the conclusion 
that there were not more than about 
twenty-five clergymen who remained 
active in their support of Communist 
causes during most of the period 
studied. He also makes clear that 
these men were not plants of the 
Communist party in the churches; 
they were and are Christians with a 
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very strong social concern who be- 
lieved that Christian purposes were 
being realized by the Soviet Union 
and by the world-wide Communist 
movement better than by other social 
forces. 

Why, if there were only these few 
consistent supporters of Communist 
causes has it been possible for the 
rightist critics of the churches to keep 
alive such wild charges about the in- 
fluence of Communism within them? 
This book enables us to answer this 
question and also to understand how 
little substance there in is the charges. 
The main answer is that the many 
Communist front organizations, con- 
ferences, and petitions which flour- 
ished in the nineteen thirties and, 
then, during the period of the war- 
time alliance with the Soviet Union, 
gained the support of several thou- 
sand miniters. Today their names are 
repeated in the articles of J. B. Mat- 
thews and Herbert Philbrick, in the 
publications of the Circuit-Riders and 
of Carl McIntire and in many other 
places but this is done ot convey 
charges which are false. The various 
-front organizations had very innocent 
names such as “the American League 
Against War and Fascism” or the 
“American Committee for the Pro- 
tection of the Foreign Born.” There 
was nothing in the expressed purposes 
of the organizations, especially at the 
beginning, to warn anyone that these 
organizations were in any way related 
to the Communist movement. Later, 
as foreign policy goals came to rep- 
resent quite obviously the foreign pol- 
icy of the Ssviet Union in contrast to 
that of the United States, it became 
easy to spot a Communist front and 
members dropped off. There were 
many ad hoc conferences and petitions 
which had very desirable aims and it 
took a good deal of sophistication to 
refuse to support them. Also, organ- 
izations were established with laud- 
able objectives and seemingly with 
enough non-Communists on their gov- 
erning boards to keep them free from 
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Communist control, as was true orig- 
inally of the American League Against 
War and Fascism; but, when there was 
a conflict within the organization at 
a later time, the Communists were 
well organized and won control. Yet 
the names of all of the members of 
such organizations, even though they 
may have fought against the Commu- 
nists and later resigned from mem- 
bership, are carefully preserved in the 
files of the Congressional investigating 
committees and in the publications of 
these extremist organizations. 

One other factor which has yielded 
hundreds of names for these collec- 
tors is that on some issues there were 
parallel petitions, a petition under 
Communist auspices and petitions un- 
der strongly non-Communist aus- 
pices, but the names were scram- 
bled by the collectors of names. This 
was true, for example, of the petitions 
opposing the death penalty for the 
Rosenbergs; 2,800 ministers and rabbis 
signed these Rosenberg petitions but 
most of the names were on the non- 
Communist petitions. There were 
many non-Communist reasons for op- 
posing the death penalty in this case 
and even the Pope’s cautious stat>:- 
ment gave moral support to this cause. 
But this one enterprise enab!ed the 
rightist critics of the churches to talk 
in terms of thousands of clergymen 
who belong to the Communist appara- 
tus. I have signed petitions for an am- 
nesty for the Communists convicted 
under the Smith Act. I have done so 
for non-Communist reasons, under 
non-Communist auspices, and in the 
company of non-Communists, and yet 
this signature of mine in these cases 
is mentioned in all of the lists of ac- 
tivities held against me by those critics. 

The most important aspect of this 
whole matter is that what was said 
or signed or joined in the nineteen 
thirties had an entirely different mean- 
ing then than it has now when it is 
exumed in the nineteen fifties or six- 
ties. It is easily forgotten that the 
great threat in the thirties was Fas- 
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cism, especially as embodied in Nazi 
Germany, and it was easy to give the 
Soviet Union the benefit of the doubt 
as a great anti-Fascist power. In those 
days our own economic system seemed 
to be at a dead end and the minds 
of many people were open to the 
Marxist criticism of Capitalism. To 
support the Communist movement in 
the period of the cold war has a dif- 
ferent moral meaning from these acts 
of cooperation with Communists in 
the 1930's. The same can be said of the 
difference between the period of war- 
time alliance with the Soviet Union 
and the period which followed. So, 
any mention of the connection of any- 
one with organizations in which there 
were Communist members or which 
might be suspected of being controlled 
by Communists should carry a date. 

It would be less than candid to re- 
view this book in this journal with- 
out mentioning the fact that one of 
the persons who appears most often 
in it is Professor Harry Ward who 
was Professor of Christian Ethics in 
this seminary from 1918 to 1941. Pro- 
fessor Ward was one of the outstand- 
ing representatives of the Social Gos- 
pel. In fact he began to write in this 
field before Walter Rauschenbusch. 
His book, Our Economic Morality, is 
one of the most searching criticisms of 
Capitalism both on moral and on 
structural grounds that has ever been 
written. One member of our present 
faculty told me recently that he came 
to Union as a student chiefly because 
of Harry Ward. I too owed a great 
deal to him in my student days. One 
can understand his early enthusiasm 
for the Soviet experiment and the at- 
traction of Marxism as the basis for 
criticizing Capitalism during the thir- 
ties. It is difficult for me to under- 
stand why he did not turn his acutely 
critical mind on the record of the 
Soviet Union during its worst Stalin- 
ist days as well as on the vulnerable 
records of Western nations. Mr. Roy 
is convinced that Professor Ward and 
most of the others whom he studies 
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who held to a similar position were 
not members of the Communist party. 
I see little that is said in this book 
about Professor Ward or anyone else 
to which they can fairly object. Mr. 
Roy makes a great point of the fact 
that Professor Ward did criticize the 
actions of the Soviet Union in the 
case of the Finnish war and in the 
case of the Hungarian revolution. He 
was not out to discredit anyone. 

It would be difficult to understand 
the position of these who have sin- 
cerely believed that as Christians they 
should support Communism and even 
the general trend of Soviet policy over 
three decades unless one realizes the 
full force of two facts. The first is 
that in the 1930's it was easy for 
thoughtful people to be convinced 
that the Marxist view of history il- 
luminated the events of that time. 
Though I was never interested in 
Communism as a movement, I shared 
that attitude toward the Marxist view 
of history. The other fact is that sym- 
pathy with the Soviet Union had a 
head start in the twenties and thir- 
ties which those who did not live 
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through that period have difficulty in 
imagining. There was a steady ero- 
sion of this sympathy with Russia; 
Stalin’s purge trials and the Stalin- 
Hitler pact were the most determina- 
tive episodes. If one starts with these 
facts, one can better understand those 
who continued to defend the Soviet 
Union even during the period of the 
cold war than if one starts with the 
present. 

I hope that this book marks the end 
of a period and that the kind of pol- 
arization that it suggests will not af- 
fect thinking about our relations with 
Communist countries in the next pe- 
riod. It is most cenfusing when those 
who believe in the necessity of a pol- 
icy of co-existence, who seek new ini- 
tiatives in dealing with both the So- 
viet Union and with China are 
charged with belonging years ago to 
such an organization as “The Amer- 
ican Committee for the Protection of 
the Foreign Born” which was discov- 
ered, after they joined it, to have been 
a Communist front! 


Joun C. BENNETT 


Christian Attitudes Toward War 
and Peace, BY ROLAND H. BAINTON. 
Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1960. 
299 pp., $4.75. 


This historical survey of Christian 
attitudes toward war and peace fills a 
great need both for the history of 
Christian ethics and also as_back- 
ground for the current discussién of 
international issues. Professor Bainton 
is noted for his immense learning and 
for his capacity to write clearly and 
sharply. 

This book is organized around a 
classification that Professor Bainton has 
made familiar. He sees three types of 
Christian attitude toward war; those 
suggested by pacifism, the “just war,” 
and the crusade. He deals with the 
ambiguous data about the preConstan- 
tine Church by saying that all Chris- 
tian writers rejected Christian partici- 
pation in war but that there were 
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some examples of Christians who be- 
came soldiers and that to be a soldier 
in time of peace might be defended 
as involving chiefly police duty. Bain- 
ton also says of the early Christians: 
“the primary ground of their aversion 
(to war) was the conviction of its 
incompatibility with love” (p. 77). 

The author finds the roots of the 
doctiine of the “just war’’ in classical 
writers and he traces the Christian 
development of this concept from 
Ambrose and Augustine to the present 
day. His chapter on the idea of limited 
war which was consistent with the 
criteria of the just war in the eigh- 
teenth century, and to some extent in 
the nineteenth century, is quite illu- 
minating because it sets off by contrast 
the pericd in which we live. Indeed, 
in the history of Christendom there 
was a tendency for all war to be lim- 
ited when fought between nations with 
a common culture but the most cruel 
crusades could be fought by Christians 
against non-Christians, not least in the 
new world when the Spanish and the 
Puritans fought wars of extermination 
against the Indian aborigines. This 
may help us to understand our prob- 
lem because today we are threatened 
not only by the development of the 
technology of weapons but also by the 
division of the world into two camps 
divided by faith and ideology. The 
fact that these two developments coin- 
cide makes our situation so over- 
whelmingly different. 

Professor Bainton finds seeds of the 
crusade in the Old Testament and 
describes the Church’s adoption of the 
idea of the crusade in the medieval 
crusades against the infidel. The psy- 
chology of the crusade governed atti- 
tudes of Christians in the First World 
War. Both Church and State used 
idealism to turn the war into a cru- 
sade. The mass propaganda required 
to stimulate morale in a whole popu- 
lation is likely to produce the crusade 
with its tendency to use means that 
are unlimited in destructiveness and 
to fight to the point of unconditional 
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surrender. In the Second World War 
most of the conditions of the crusade 
did exist and saturation bombing was 
a denial of all moral limits in war- 
fare. On the other hand, most repre- 
sentative Christians never gave them- 
selves to the spirit of the crusade. 
They saw the war as a necessary evil 
that could assure no positive good. Yet 
the Churches reluctantly and after 
some protests went along with govern- 
ments in denying all moval limits in 
warfare and today there is a tendency 
even within the Church to accept 
helplessly the moral possibility of 
mutual annihilation. 

Professor Bainton devotes his two 
final chapters to a discussion of the 
current nuclear dilemma. He is him- 
self a pragmatic pacifist who has be- 
come a nuclear pacifist. He wishes that 
unilateral nuclear disarmament were a 
possibility. He sees dangers in it but 
feels that these dangers have never 
been realistically weighed with dangers 
of an unlimited arms race. I argee with 
him on that point but I cannot agree 
that the Church should identify the 
Christian position with unilateral dis- 
armament. I wonder if he quite means 
that himself because he says: “If peace 
is preserved it will be through the 
efforts not of pacifists, but of peace- 
minded non-pacifists, who do not re- 
nounce war absolutely, but who op- 
pose war in our time on grounds of 
the humanitarian and the pragmatic” 
(p. 253). No person responsible for 
government can support unilateral 
disarmament and so the peace-minded 
non-pacifists still have the task of 
working within the assumptions that 
require the prevention of a monopoly 
of nuclear power in the Communist 
world in the hope that they can re- 
duce tensions and also take initiatives 
that will involve some risks in favor 
of multilateral reduction and control 
of armaments. Those who go further 
than this toward nuclear pacifism may, 
if they renounce the illusion that they 
avoid the common guilt, help persons 
who continue to work on the level of 
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possible policies to avoid the many 
illusions which surround them which 
are generated in the name of “real- 
ism” by the dangers and the neces- 
sities of the mozhent. 

JouHN C. BENNETT 


Authority in Protestant Theology, 
BY ROBERT CLYDE JOHNSON. Phila- 
delphia, The Westminster Press, 
1959. 224 pp., $4.50. 


As Kierkegaard rightly observed you 
cannot sow without tieing a knot in 
the thread. The problem of author- 
ity is the untied knot in the thread 
of faith that has made modern Pro- 
estantism drop its stitches with em- 
barrassing frequency. The dreary and 
barren diatribes between modernists 
and fundamentalists, between liberals 
and neo-orthodox in our time are the 
fruit of an inadequate or even non- 
existent doctrine of authority. The be- 
wildering variety of voices that ema- 
nate from Protestant pulpits, the un- 
certainty of our social action and in- 
stitutional life lead us back to the 
question: “By what authority are you 
doing these things and who gave you 
this authority?” So a book that wres- 
tles with this problem in an air of 
candor and openness is always wel- 
come. For many the problem of au- 
thority has seemed such a difficult 
one that it has long been avoided with 
an almost studious care. Professor 
Johnson approaches this problem with 
clarity and vigor. His concern for the 
question of authority springs from his 
struggles as a pastor and now 2s a 
teacher of theology with the ques: 
tion: “But how is one to know what 
must be said here and now? . . . by 
what authority?” (p. 9). This book is 
not a detached academic exercise but 
an essay in a struggle of which we 
are all a part. 

Professor Johnson approaches the 
problem of authority through a his- 
torical analysis of the position of ma- 
jor Protestant thinkers starting with 
Luther and ending with Barth. After 





a brief prologue, which one could 
only wish would be longer and clear- 
er, he proceeds to a series of essays 
that cover first the Reformation, next 
the nineteenth century and finally the 
contemporary milieu. Professor John- 
son says many wise and good things 
on matters theological in these essays. 
It is encouraging to see one’s own 
most precious insights and intuitions 
on vexed theological positions sup- 
ported in print and buttressed by sage 
and perceptive quotations from the 
sources. The Luther and Calvin sec- 
tion represent a reflection of the best 
in current Reformation scholarship. 
Johnson rightly corrects the modern 
aversion toward finding the roots of 
literalistic orthodoxy in Calvin. He 
appraises the inescapably epoch-mak- 
ing quality of Schleiermacher to a 
theological generation that has sneared 
at Schleiermacher before it read him. 
Johnson has given us a clear and per- 
ceptive presentation of the Lunden- 
sian school. He breaks through the 
traditional cliches about Barth to a 
clear and accurate statement of Barth's 
position on this question. Although 
there are vital points in some of these 
presentations that could be questioned 
they are on the whole very sound. 
The section on Schleiermacher does 
not reflect a full enough understand- 
ing of the cultural context in which 
he lived and thought. The inclusion 
of derivative writers like Sabatier and 
Martineau seems strange in face of 
the omission of such men as Ritschl 
and Troeltsch. 

The author has an _ unfortunate 
penchant for coining adbjectives that 
do not really illumine the con- 
text in which they are found. In 
fact you need the context to illu- 
mine the adjective. In his treatment 
of Calvin, Johnson refers to an ele- 
ment of “sheer ‘out-thereness’” in 
Calvin's thought. But it is not clear 
as to “what is out where.” In charac- 
terizing Tillich the author claims Til- 
lich is convinced of the indispensa- 
bility of the “Franciscan element” in 
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his theology. Now just what element 
of Franciscan life and thought is in- 
tended here is never really clear. 
Johnson has also made “nineteenth- 
century” into an adjective which he 
uses to characterize various conclu- 
sions of thought, attitudes of mind 
or presuppositions. In face of the com- 
plex and contradictory nature of 
thought in the nineteenth century it 
is difficult to imagine what is involved 
in something that can be demonstra- 
bly labeled “nineteenth-century.” 

Yet no matter what the virtues or 
short-comings of these essays are, do 
they really add up to a book? Does a 
collection of opinions add up to a 
statement of a position, or, in fact, is 
it really sound history? There is only 
faint evidence of an over-all design 
in the book. In this regard this book 
epitomizes the spirit of many Protes- 
tant sermons and books. They start 
with a lengthy and generally compe- 
tent analysis of the question at hand. 
But when it comes to speaking a sav- 
ing word of resolution or new direc- 
tion they are scanty and enigmatic. 
The author balances 188 pages of 
analysis and reporting with six pages 
of solution. Such an inbalance is less 
than satisfactory. It is profoundly to 
be hoped that some day Professor 
Johnson will expand the epilogue of 
this book into a full-length construc- 
tive statement on authority in Prot- 
estant theology. Until that time this 
book stands as an important prole- 
gomenon. This book presents us with 
the richness of Protestant thought on 
the subject. And it is only out of an 
understanding and critical appropria- 
tion of this tradition of thought and 
life that the next step can be taken. 

DonaLp G. DAWE 


A Christian in East Germany, BY 
JoHANNEs HAMEL, edited with an 
introduction by Charles C. West. 
New York, Association Press, 1960. 
126 pp., $3.00. 


Some months ago, the Evangelische 
Kirche der Union (a union of several 
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churches in West- and East-Germany) 
released a statement requesting the 
Christians in the Deutsche Demokra- 
tische Republik (DDR, the official ti- 
tle of the East German State) to re- 
main there in spite of the several 
pressures upon their religious faith 
and political thinking. How can we 
who live in Western democracies un- 
derstand this demand which presup- 
poses at least the possibility of being 
a Christian in the DDR? 

Johannes Hamel is able to provide 
that understanding. In this book the 
editor gathers several of his state- 
ments: One letter to friends in the 
West, lectures delivered in the West— 
and, on the other hand, a good deal 
of sermons and lectures, spoken in 
East Germany itself and dealing with 
that problem. 

Since one notes the personal experi- 
ence of the author on every page, one 
finds the book indeed moving. When 
the author speaks about the theolog- 
ical reasons which enable the Chris- 
tian to stay in East Germany, and 
when he deals with the actual way of 
life for a Christian there, we always 
see him searching his own way. His 
way of living may be experienced, too, 
in those parts which do not deal di- 
rectly with the actual problem of the 
relation of a Christian there with his 
government. 

First off we look at the stories in 
the chapter entitled “Conversations 
with Marxists.” We may enjoy many 
of these little talks because we feel 
the living power of the Gospel of 
Christ moving the hearts even of hard- 
boiled Communist functionaries. We 
are happy to see that a thorough re- 
sistance of a student may produce 
other consequences than rejection in 
the examinations. Nor is he necessar- 
ily to be denounced to the party of- 
ficials for speaking frankly about pol- 
itics. But we should not overlook the 
other stories which end bitterly in a 
fruitless talk, or in the breaking down 
of a Christian. 

Then the question arises with bit- 
terness: How can a Christian be a 
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loyal citizen in such a state? The an- 
swer is given very well in the lectures 
dealing specifically with these prob- 
lems. But, since an outsider is so far 
apart from the situation of these 
Christians, it is not easy for him to 
understand the answer, and he must 
be careful not to misunderstand it. 

At this point the careful introduc- 
tion is helpful. In it the editor, Char- 
les C. West, leads us to a better un- 
derstanding. Because many of Hamel’s 
chapters are not intended to be pub- 
lished in the West, they do not thor- 
oughly explain the situation. Mr. West 
provides the background. He mentions 
the origin of the new East German 
state with its lack of Communist lead- 
ers in the beginning and its forming 
of a well-trained elite. He speaks also 
of the great cultural tradition of the 
country in which Goethe and Schil- 
ler, Kant and Hegel lived, and he re- 
minds us that Luther reformed the 
church here. But in this country, too, 
there existed the marriage between 
throne and altar which determined 
the attitude of the German Christians 
in many respects and which must be 
criticized and corrected in the chang- 
ing centuries. The encounter of today 
with a Communist state raises the 
question whether and how a Christian 
may take responsibilities in such a 
country. Whether or not he may take 
responsibilities is not a question for 
Hamel. But it is a question for many 
Christians. So the theological work of 
Hamel begins at the point of accept- 
ing responsibility and leads in the 
direction of the means. All the dif- 
ferent points of the several chapters 
concentrate on this task. 

The question of whether or not to 
take responsibilities in that state finds 
its clear affirmation by the provoca- 
tive title of the first chapter: “God’s 
Beloved East Zone.” But this affirma- 
tion is not a simple one; it must be 
proved in every new situation. And it 
becomes clear that the general affirma- 
tion often demands a firm negation 
of many government measures, espe- 
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cially by a courageous abstention from 
the elections in which there is no real 
choice. But the fact of a clear affir- 
mation still remains. 

Therefore several attitudes are no 
longer possible, attitudes which we 
Christians in the Western democracies 
often see as the only possibilities and 
which we demand of Christians in 
East Germany. Hamel does not go 
along with such attitudes. This often 
gives rise to suspicion on the part of 
Christians who do not understand the 
real point. Going back to the admo- 
nition by the Evangelische Kirche der 
Union which I spoke about in the 
beginning, I should mention that the 
Government of the Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland (the official title of the 
West German state) welcomed the 
statement of the Evangelische Kirche 
der Union. But their reason is that 
they do not wish an East German 
state consisting only of Communists 
without any influence by the West. 
This statement does not take into ac- 
count the real responsibility which is 
demanded by Hamel. 

In attempting to discover the theo- 
logical reasons for responsibilities, 
Hamel looks not to the privileged 
German Church of the past, but to 
the age of the first Christians which 
were not privileged at all. All his ad- 
vice for Christian behavior is drawn 
from a concrete understanding of the 
New Testament. Hamel can admit all 
the difficulties in which he is involved 
and can openly confess his criticism 
of many measures of the government. 
But on the other hand he can admit 
the faults of the church in the past 
and present as well as good results of 
the policy of the Communist govern- 
ment. He accentuates the possibilities 
of preaching even in a Communist 
state and endeavours to speak the 
word of the Gospel even to a Com- 
munist functionary. By this he con- 
firms the living power of the Gospel 
with acts borne by a Christian faith. 

Since this book is written in a vivid 
style and is filled with the actual en- 
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counters of the day, we receive a true 
impression. The danger of the many 
illustrations is that often the actual 
results are not as good as in these 
examples. Hamel admits this, but he 
does not accentuate the point. Nei- 
ther can all these little examples deal 
thoroughly with the real difficulties. 
They always show only a part of the 
whole reality. One cannot think that 
all problems can be solved in this 
way. For the situation is more bitter. 
We must take into account fully such 
sentences as these: “We are poor peo- 
ple; poor in faith and poor in obedi 
ence. You could if you wished, pose 
us a whole series of extremely un- 
pleasant questions and we have no 
answers for them. What we have in 
our Eastern German land is some- 
thing quite different from respectable 
Christianity.” 

Since one cannot find a systematic 
description of a theology under such 
circumstances because all chapters 
speak to different occasions, one must 
read carefully to find Hamel’s theol- 
ogy. But then one will find it, and 
so I can underwrite the statement of 
the editor in his introduction: “Johan- 
nes Hamel has a theology . . . it has 
become the most important, if not the 
most influential theology which the 
church in East Germany has devel- 
oped.” This theology should not only 
be known by Christians in East Ger- 
many, but it is important, too, for 
everyone who deals with the problem 
of the church in a world which is not 
Christian. And this is the case in other 
lands, too. 

JOHANNES BACHMANN 


WHO ARE THE REALISTS? 


Political Realism and the Crisis of 
World Politics, 8Y KENNETH W. 
TuHompson. Princeton, The Prince- 
ton University Press, 1960. xi + 261 
pp., $5.00. 


A coda, as defined by Webster, is 
a “concluding passage, the function 





of which is to bring a composition 
or division to a proper close.” With 
Political Realism and the Crisis of 
World Politics we have now come to 
such a coda in the symphony of what 
Hans J. Morgenthau has called a 
“Great Debate” and Kenneth Thomp- 
son a “continuing dialogue.” Whether 
the book is a coda to the concluding 
movement or only to one of its main 
parts depends upon the terms: in 
which the debate or dialogue—or per- 
haps still better, the colloquy, for the 
participants are not neatly arranged 
on the two sides of a clearly defined 
battle-line—is conceived. 

Political realism is not a school of 
theorizing about international politics 
in the sense of the nineteenth-century 
Manchester school of writing about 
economics. The four men whose writ- 
ing Mr. Thompson most carefully 
analyzes—Reinhold Niebuhr, E. H. 
Carr, Nicholas J. Spykman and Hans 
J. Morgenthau, to list them in the 
order in which their writings about 
international politics captured the at- 
tention of American scholars—had in- 
tellectual antecedents too varied and 
have worked too independently of 
each other to be properly described 
as a school. A theologian with a con- 
cern for social ethics, a Russian his- 
torian who was also writing about 
contemporary international relations 
for the London Times, a student of 
political geography whose views about 
politics were shaped by an earlier in- 
terest in Georg Simmel’s sociology of 
conflict and a vigorous participant in 
an earlier great debate about the juris- 
prudence of Hans Kelsen have never- 
theless produced books which demon- 
strate a convergence of intellectual in- 
terests and moral concerns. In spite 
of George Kennan’s assertion that 
Reinhold Niebuhr “is the father of 
all of us”—“us” in this case presum- 
ably being those of the State Depart- 
ment’s policy planning group of the 
Truman era who have subsequently 
written about world politics—the men 
of practice were stimulated by the 
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whole body of realist writing of pre- 
ceding years. Kenneth Thompson has 
performed a very useful task in sum- 
ming up and synthesizing a genera- 
tion of realist political writings. It is 
indeed an indispensable preliminary 
to asking “Where do we go from 
here?” 

Mr. Thompson has enabled this re- 
viewer to see more clearly than he has 
seen before two ambiguities to the 
clarification of which further writing 
might address itself. I should em- 
phasize that these two ambiguities are 
not of Mr. Thompson’s own making 
but are inherent in the whole body 
of writing. 

The first may be described as am- 
biguity about the essential elements 
of the realist syndrome. How do we 
know a realist when we see one? Must 
he belong to that select band of men 
“who pierced the veil of the future” 
(pp. 5-6)? Does every realist share 
with Alexander Hamilton a particular 
(rapacious) view of human nature (p. 
12)? Can one be a realist unless he 
has gained the maturity to know 
that progress is not inevitable and 
man is not completely perfectible (p. 
12)? Must he also have a sense of his- 
tory and like Herbert Butterfield un- 
derstand the necessity of cooperating 
with the Historical Process (p. 139)? 
Has he in every case, like Hans Mor- 
genthau, purged himself of an irra- 
tional faith in rationality (p. 33)? Is 
it the realist alone who understands 
that peace and stability depend on 
moderation, tolerance, the saving 
grace of reciprocity, compromise and 
patterns of shared power (pp. 69, 
169)? Peter Thorneycroft is quoted ap- 
provingly as saying that “the Russians 
are nothing if not realists” (p. 96). 
The British approach to foreign rela- 
tions has characteristically been at 
odds with the American and is pre- 
sumably the more realistic (pp. 113ff). 
On the other hand, E. H. Carr, though 
a protagonist of Munich, is portrayed 
as a realistic, while Neville Chamber- 
lain, the artificer of Munich, is said 








to have “displayed the same miscal- 
culations in international politics that 
middle-class liberals showed in the 
United States” (p. 82). 

Query: Are all liberals automatical- 
ly unrealistic? Query: How perfect 
does one’s record in guessing right 
about the future have to be to qualify 
as a realist? Query: Are Russians real- 
ists in the sense that they have “the 
saving grace of reciprocity”? Query: 
What are the essential and discrimi- 
nating elements in separating the 
sheep of realism from the goats of 
non-realism? This reviewer would sug- 
gest two criteria: an understanding 
that in the political process wants can 
only be imperfectly satisfied and an 
understanding that other groups than 
one’s own have interests which must 
be satisfied if the intensity of the po- 
litical struggle is to be moderated. So 
defined, some conscientious objectors 
in the Great Debate may turn out to 
be realists, while the Russians may 
have to be stricken from the list. 

The second ambiguity has two as- 
pects. I am not always Clear as to just 
whom the realists are trying to save 
from what error. Is it a lay public 
with a naive faith in simplistic pre- 
scriptions for an end to war and for 
a beginning of universal and perpe- 
tual harmony? If so, it is enough that 
these unwarranted hopes and expec- 
tations be deflated so that the policy- 
makers can get on with their job. 

If it is not the lay public, the sec- 
ond aspect of the ambiguity must con- 
cern us. There are two other possible 
target audiences, fellow-students of in- 
ternational politics whose error may 
be an unreasonable faith in their own 
powers of reason and policy-making 
élites in need of bench marks to guide 
their day-to-day choices. Neither the 
academic political scientist nor the 
policy-maker will find it news that 
politics is a struggle for scarce values 
in which unlimited satisfaction is be- 
yond everyone’s reach. 

Granted that realists have shown 
that perfect rationality in one’s own 
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analysis and total implementation of 
one’s own value preferences are not 
for this world, have the realists been 
equally unambiguous in showing how 
we can maximize what opportunities 
there are? Exactly how does an ac- 
ceptance of the main theses of the 
realist position clarify the perplexing 
choices of today’s statesmen? Once we 
have steered clear of the Scylla of ex- 
cessive voluntarism, how shall we as 
moral men avoid being shipwrecked 
on the Charybdis of excessive invol- 
untarism? How far do the strictures 
against salvationary utopianism devecl- 
op criteria by which we can judge a 
pragmatic meliorism? How, paraphras- 
ing Reinhold Niebuhr, can we as real- 
ists save ourselves from cynicism? Ken- 
neth Thompson writes: “I would agree 
with some of Carr’s critics that he is 
sometimes blind to the .. . truth that 
there are occasions where reality must 
be brought into line with purpose” 
(p. 28). Thompson thus agrees that 
man can and moral man should in 
some measure be a master of his own 
destiny, but just what are those oc- 
casions? If we cannot identify those 
occasions with perfect rationality, can 
we not be a little more rational than 
we have been? If we are to reconcile 
the desirable and the possible on the 
most favorable terms, we need to de- 
vote as much effort to developing cri- 
teria to determine what can be done 
as what cannot. 


WILLIAM T. R. Fox 


EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY 


The Phenomenen of Man, BY PIERRE 
TEIMLHARD DE CHARDIN. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1959. 318 pp., 
$5.00. 


Father Teilhard’s book is contro- 
versial in several senses. No wonder 
its manuscript had to wait a long sev- 
teen years and could only be pub- 
lished posthumously in 1955. Part of 
the problem is to determine the per- 
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spective in which the book ought to 
be read. The author was a French 
Jesuit priest, with an evident philo- 
sophical penchant (“the need to pos- 
sess some ‘absolute’ was the pivot of 
all my inner life’), and a specialized 
training and a distinguished career in 
scientific disciplines (paleontology and 
prehistory). Should this remarkable 
book—undoubtedly the basic document 
for the author’s understanding—be 
read as a scientific treatise, as an es- 
say in philosophical synthesis or as 
theological apologetics? 

Teilhard definitely points us to the 
first alternative. He claims to offer “a 
scientific description” (p. 30), to deal 
with man “solely as a phenomenon” 
(p. 29), to have “carefully avoided ven- 
turing into that field of the essence 
of being” (Ibid.). The subject-matter 
of the book is this “phenomenon of 
man” as it appears in the context of 
the evolution of the cosmos regarded 
as “antecedents and consequences” of 
that phenomenon. With this charac- 
terization we are already in medias 
res. The whole argument of the book 
pivots on the idea of evolution, of 
process, of a nexus and a drift con- 
necting all phenomena. Then the in- 
evitable questions arise: can we dis- 
cern a direction in this process? and 
what are the criteria which the proc- 
ess itself yield and which will enable 
us to ascertain that direction? In or- 
der to answer this question Teilhard 
surveys the whole process of the gen- 
esis of the cosmos and the whole 
range of reality, from inert matter 
to man and the emergence of thought. 
This survey determines the structure 
of the book, which is divided into 
three main parts: “Before life came,” 
“Life” and “Thought” and a fourth 
one “Survival” which prolongs the 
lines yielded by the survey. In the 
course of it, the author draws his data 
from geology, palentology, physics and 
several other disciplines, revealing a 
clear grasp and an amazing knowl- 
edge. The accuracy in the details— 
which is by no means unimportant 
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for the assessment of the whole ar- 
gument—the present reviewer confesses 
his inability to check. We shall have 
to await the verdict of the “special- 
ists,” and one may surmise that it is 
not likely to be unanimous. 

The process thus analyzed is held 
to yield a direction—growing complex- 
ity (meaning not only a greater num- 
ber and diversity of elements but also 
and mainly relatedness, “wovenness”’) 
up to the threshold of life, and “grow- 
ing cephalization” (the drift of life to- 
ward more and more complex ner- 
vous and cerebral development). Evo- 
lution, nevertheless, is neither com- 
pleted nor has it stopped. Human re- 
tlexion constitutes a new stage in that 
movement (‘the consciousness of each 
one of us is evolution looking at it- 
self and reflecting” p. 220). From then 
on the process carries within itself a 
certain self-understanding and a pos- 
sibility of self-direction. Herein the 
question of social phenomena, ethics 
and spiritual life enter the picture. 
The process moves toward “personal- 
ization” and an “Omega point”—the 
“Christian phenomenon” which is not 
introduced by a magician’s trick but 
as the direction implicit in the proc- 
ess of personalization which is the last 
stage of the human phenomenon. 

This poorly connected paragraph 
does not intend to summarize Teil- 
hard’s book; it merely suggests the 
scope and drift of the argument. The 
reviewer wants to warn the reader 
that he would be ill advised to dis- 
miss the book on the strength of this 
poor account, as open to tke charges 
of superficiality, unwarranted general- 
izations, Capricious selection of evi- 
dence and the like which usually be- 
set cheap pseudo-scientific apologetics. 
Whether or not our scientific knowl- 
edge of the process of ‘“‘cosmogenesis” 
has reached the point at which such 
a synthesis can be attempted and 
whether or not Teilhard has suc- 
ceeded in his attempt, is open to dis- 
cussion. But the amazing comprehen- 
siveness, scientific seriousness and ex- 





traordinary insight of this book de- 
serve the utmost respect. 

Teilhard claims that his book is not 
philosophy. It does not deal with “the 
essence of being” (p. 29). This may 
be so, but there is no doubt that the 
work opens up and suggests some basic 
philosophical questions. The promi- 
nent place given to the concept of evo- 
lution is more than the use of an in- 
teresting biological category: it means 
the acknowledgement of the temporal 
dimension of reality, and as such a 
revolution in the traditional philoso- 
phies which dealt with complete im- 
mutable and in that sense intemporal 
essences. This is, perhaps, the basic 
challenge of modern science to meta- 
physics, and Teilhard is well aware of 
this fact: “Time and space are organ- 
ically joined again so as to weave, to- 
gether, the stuff of the universe. That 
is the point we have reached and how 
we perceive things today” (p. 217). 
The perception of this spatio-temporal 
reality, as against “a static and frag- 
mentable world” is what makes a 
man “modern” (pp. 215-218). 

These consequences implicit in Teil- 
hard’s Weltanschauung explains the 
reluctance—not to say opposition— 
which the authorities of his Church 
manifested in letting him publish 
some of his writings. The question of 
evolution is only a sign of a vastly 
more basic question: Can the philos- 
ophy of the Roman Catholic Church, 
so closely bound up with the Aristo- 
telian scheme, admit this new dynamic 
perspective which seems to threaten 
its well-constructed synthesis? Early 
pronouncements of the Biblical Com- 
mission and prominent theologians 
seemed to answer definitely no. But 
the tone of later declarations (Denz. 
2326 ss.) is much more cenciliatory. 
In the direction of Teilhard de Char- 
din’s and others’ thought seems. to lie 
the possibility of a new synthesis 
which can embrace in a coherent 
whole all aspects of reality and es- 
tablish that organic wholeness between 
nature and grace, matter and spirit, 
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which is the genius of Roman Cath- 
olic theology. Was not precisely that 
what Thomistic theology did for its 
time? Only the future can tell how 
the Church will finally react to this 
possibility. 

Undoubtedly many criticism could 
be aimed at Teilhard’s argument. Sci- 
entists will have their own complaints. 
Philosophers will question him at 
many points. His understanding of 
evil and sin will puzzle the theologian. 
(C£. C. Tresmontant, Pierre Teilhard 
de Chardin, pp. 89 ss. and C. Cuénot, 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. Les gran- 
des étapesdde son évolution). A Prot- 
estant theologian, however, will per- 
haps feel most uncomfortable by the 
very intention which seems to under- 
lie Teilhard’s work. Here we have a 
scientist—who is also a man of faith 
—trying to show how the whole of 
reality coheres and converges towards 
man, the person, love, and finally the 
Christian phenomenon—Christ. He dis- 
claims all apologetic purpose and in- 
tends to stay within the “phenome- 
nal.” But does he really? Is not the 
secret pathos behind it all the old 
and powerful attraction of “the one 
truth” which opens the mysteries of 
nature and supernature, or earth and 
heaven, of man and God? And if so, 
is that our truth, a truth available 
to us? Certainly, all the universe “‘co- 
heres” in Christ: but is that co- 
herence to be found after a minute 
and penetrating scientific and philo- 
sophical search? What becomes of 
Christ, the intruder in our world, 
when He is smoothly fitted in a 
scheme which we can carefully map 
out? All this seems to be confirmed 
in other more definitely theological 
writings of the author (Comment je 
crois, 1934; Super-humanité, 1943; Le 
ceeur du probléme, 1949, etc.). But the 
vigor, knowledge and clarity of Teil- 
hard’s work and his resolute determi- 
nation to strict scientic accuracy make 
his writings a basic reading for theo- 
logians and interested laymen alike. 
Harper and Brothers is to be congra- 
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tulated for publishing a very good edi- 
tion and the translator for discharg- 
ing efficiently a most difficult task. 


José Micvet Bonino 


Maker of Heaven and Earth, A 
Study of the Christian Doctrine 
of Creation, BY LANCDON GILKEY. 
New York, Doubleday and Co., 1959. 
298 pp., $4.50. 


We have in Gilkey’s book a signi- 
ficant contribution to the now quite 
formidable “Christian Faith Series” 
under the general editorship of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. This carefully written, 
well-organized statement shows the 
fruits of long, hard thinking and ef- 
fort on the part of the author. It de- 
serves some effort on the part of the 
reader. 

In keeping with the stated policy 
for the entire series, this volume is 
undoubtedly intended for the general 
reader rather than the professional 
philosopher or theologian. In the man- 
ner in which he takes up the doctrine 
of creation, I believe that Gilkey is 
speaking directly to the kind of ques- 
tions that are in the mind of the in- 
telligent American layman. However, 
the book is more satisfactory for 
group theological study than for the 
individual reader without help or 
counsel. The average mental climate 
in which Americans exist be they 
liberal, conservative, skeptic or what- 
ever is not such as would prepare 
them for a statement which comes 
very early in the text: 

“In the case of our subject, there- 
fore, while the knowledge that God 
created the world is a response to di- 
vine revelation, the early account in 
Genesis or how it was done has no 
status as ‘revealed truth,’ even though 
it was the form in which the revela- 
tion was enshrined by the Hebrew 
mind” (p. 33). 

One hundred years of parlor and 
classroom argument are hereby swept 
out. At this point the reader had bet- 
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ter be either theologically sophisti- 
cated (having read through a contem- 
porary interpretation of the Bible 
from the Christian Faith series) or 
else he had better be in a group where 
the matter can be discussed under 
guidance. 

This is not so much a criticism of 
the book as it is an affirmation that if 
we are to consolidate the real gains 
made in Protestant theological scho- 
larship during the last generation, 
adult education in these matters must 
be far more widespread and far less 
superficial than is now the case. In 
such study, I would recommend Gil- 
key’s book as a second volume after 
first working through a contemporary 
interpretation of the Bible. 

Gilkey would maintain as his thesis 
that the doctrine of creation derives 
from the biblical answer to a_basi- 
cally religious (existential) question 
rather than a metaphysical or scien- 
tific one. The question concerns, 
“Who has put us here; who has fash- 
ioned us and for what purpose; who 
is the ultimate power over our ex- 
istence; and who claims us as the Lord 
and Ruler of our life and destiny?” 
(p- 30). It is through the experience of 
God’s sovereignty and love in the co- 
venant with Israel and in Christ that 
we know God as Creator (p. 72). The 
doctrine of creation is therefore the 
result of an extrapolation process as 
the Hebrew prophets and Christian 
churchmen thought through the im- 
plications of their experience of the 
“personal recreative love of God” in 
the events of the history of the co- 
venant people culminating in the 
event of Jesus Christ (p. 273). Though 
derivative and not directly “revealed 
truth,” the doctrine is none the less 
basic to Christian thought as “the 
necessary and essential background of 
God's historical activity, as the only 
understanding of ultimate reality by 
which the Christian faith can func- 
tion and live” (p. 272). 

This doctrinal affirmation implies 









that God alone is the source of all 
that there is in the created universe, 
that creatures are dependent yet real 
and good, and that creation is an act 
of divine freedom done solely because 
of the divine purpose of love (chap- 


ter 3). Further amplification leads 
to the following affirmations: that 
creation is orderly and intelligible, 
that there can be meaning to histori- 
cal existence, that evil is an “in- 
truder” into a world that is by nature 
good, that the saving activity of God 
to which a man may relate himself 
in faith can achieve the conquest of 
this evil, and that man may thereby 
so relate himself to divine purpose 
that his own life can achieve pur- 
pose (discussed point by point in 
chapters 5 through 9). 

My criticisms are not specific to 
this book but also related to the move- 
ment in Protestant thought of which 
this book is so admirably representa- 
tive. First, there needs to be a more 
convincingly articulated statement of 
biblical authority. To a person out- 
side of the tradition which Gilkey 
represents there seems to be here an 
arbitrary picking and choosing of 
texts so that he is not convinced that 
this is “biblical faith” but rather that 
it is a faith which is itself autono- 
mous and only uses the Bible when 
and how it pleases. Of course this 
statement of Biblical authority cannot 
be articulated apart from the whole 
range of authority in relation to 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Church, 
and reason. 

Secondly, in relation to what Gilkey 
calls the creative tension between 
Protestant theology and philosophy, 
while Protestant theologians will 
presumably listen to philosophers, I 
am not at all sure that they can 
carry on a creative conversation with 
philosophers unless they are willing 
to speak not merely on the theologi- 
cal but also on the philosophical level. 
Gilkey seems to ask the philosopher 
to appeal to the theological doctrine 
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of love rather than to a philosophi- 
cal doctrine of being, even in philo- 
sophy (pp. 141 n. 17, 297 n. 17). If 
we really believe the doctrine of cre- 
ation we ought to be able to talk 
philosophically to philosophers. 

Finally, I would suggest thinking 
through the implications of the doc- 
trine of creation in relation to those 
tantalizing suggestions of Bonhoeffer 
in his last years concerning the task 
of theology in a world which has come 
of age, and which now feels perfectly 
able to get along without God. He 
felt that theology has reacted 
“to this development by restricting 
God to the so-called last questions as 
a kind of Deux ex machina. God 
thus becomes the answer to life’s prob- 
lems, the solution of its 
and conflicts.” 

(Prisoner for God, p. 156.) 
In contrast to this Bonhoeffer would 
“like to speak of God not on the 
borders of life but at its center, not in 
weakness but in strength, .0t, there- 
fore, in man’s suffering and death 
but in his life and prosperity 
God is the ‘beyond’ in the midst of 
our ife.” (Ibid., p. 124.) 

It is precisely on the basis of the 
doctrine of creation that we can carry 
through these projected possibilities 
of bringing the Christian witness to 
the world—at its center. 

JAMES C. SPALDING 
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Atlas of the Classical World, Eb. 
BY A. A. M. VAN Der HEYDEN AND 


H. H. Scut.arp. London and New’ 
York, Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1959. 
221 pp., $15.00. 

More than an atlas (in the re 
stricted sense of the term) this large | 
and attractive scholarly work has been 
planned to recreate the essential re- 
cord of pagan antiquity. It does so 
by way of 73 colored maps, 475 grav- 
ure illustrations, a descriptive text 
on many phases of classical culture, 
and a detailed index. The result is a 
skillful combination of map, picture 
and text, amply conveying to the 
modern student and reader a cross- 
section of our classical heritage. 


Baker’s Dictionary of Theology, Eb. | 
BY EverRETT F. HARRISON AND OTHERS. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Baker 
Book House, 1960. 566 pp., $8.95. 


Gathered here are 874 articles, rang- 
ing from a few lines each to one of 
more than 7,000 words, and covering 
Biblical terms of theological signi- 
ficance, as well as important terms 
in the history of theology and con- 
temporary theology. The viewpoint 
throughout is theologically conserva- 
tive. The 138 contributors are from 
many countries. Articles are signed, 
and brief bibliographies are append- 
ed. This is a useful reference volume 
for the minister’s study, to stand be- 
side the one-volume reference vol- 
umes by Davis, Ferm, Miller, and 
Hastings. 


Rosert F. BEACH 
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